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DRILL IN THE ELEMENTS OF 
ARITHMETIC. 


BY A NEW YORK TEACHER. 


The aim of the following formule is to fur 
nish the means of drill in the simple rules and 
fractions with the least demand upon the time 
of the teacher. They are suggestive, not ex- 
haustive. But whether these or other forms 
be used let it be kept in .nind that they are 
means not ends, and should not be complicated 
beyond necessity. 

he letters A', A’, S', &&., show how a is to 
be treated. A'and S' can be used until the 
pupil discovers the short cut to the answer. If 
desiralle z (the sum of the digits in y carried 
to a single figure) may be given as a guide to y. 
To obtain the z does not prove right, y but not 
to obtain z does prove y wrong 

It is understood that in the a pplication of the 
following formule the work of the Pupil is to 
obtain y and to give z where required 

1 


a= 1269 Given a [1269], a multiple of 9. 
1269 To find the next number add the 
2538 last to the two preceding. Carry 
5076 the column to the desired depth, 
8888 add it and divide the amount by 

16497 9 if correct there will be no re- 

30456 mainder, 

58736 For the next problem increase 
102789 the a of the last problem by 9, 
189081 or change the order of the digits. 

eed Observe that the sum of the 

9 413694 digits in each number is a mul- 

eel tiple of 9, which fact may be used 
y—45966 to detect errors. 

123=a 

123 

246 

492 

861 

599 

952 

412 A’, 

963 Given 4 [128]. For each succed- 

327 ing number add the last to the two 


702 preceding, d roppit the thousands 

992 | meroeg ifany the column 
21 to the desired depth and add it. 

715 For the next problem increase the 

728 a of the last problem by 2, omitting 

464 those a’s which end in a 5 or a 0. 


1042 s'. 

Given @ [9378], a multiple of 9. 
Take } of a from a; continue taking 
} of a from the last remainder un- 
til there be no remainder. This 
proves the subtraction correct. 
Add the column and divide the 
amount by 9. If correct there will 
be no remainder. 

For the a to the next problem 
increase the a of the last problem 
by 9, or change the order of the 
digits. 





149 8’. 

854 Given a [231], for each succeeding 

295 number oded the last from the 

559 ceding, prefixing 1 in the thoutinds 

736 place when n ,. Carry the col 

823 umn to the desired aad add it. 

913 For the a to the problem in- 

910 crease the a of the last problem by 9, 
3 —~s those a’s that end in a 5 or 

907 a 


decreased b: 


and mul 
umn thus 


multiply 


If correct, 
For the 


+4 
+5 





x 





7560 :. 
6 Given a [63], a multiple of 9 
45860 and the nine digits as muiti- 
7 pliers. Find the continued 
317520 product of a and the multipli- 
8 ers in their order; take the 
2540160 last product as a dividend and 
9 reverse the work, using in the 
2)22861440 same order the multipliers as 
—_-— divisors till a is reproduced in 
8)11480720 the last quotient. 
_— For the a to the next prob- 
4)3810240 lem increase the a of the last 
—_—_— by 9, or change the order of 
5)952560 the digits. 
_— Observe that the sum of the 
6)190512 digits in each product and each 
— quotient is a multiple of 9. 
7)81752 
8)4536 
9)567 
68=a 
= 
M?. 
225=a 
225 
1125 
450 
450 
50625—a* 
225 
258125 
101260 
101250 
11390625—a* 
5062500—100 a* 
— 


1828 295)28195(125=y 


1800 
281 562 
225 450 
562 =: 1125 
450 1125 
1125 
1125 


Given [225] a multipleof 9. Cubea;annex 


to a? as m ciphers less one as there are 
digits ina substract it from a*; divide the 
remainder by a and that quotient by a. The 


latter ont oy 1 will be a with its left hand digit 


For the a A ‘the next problem inerease ihe 
a oe the last by 9, or change the order of the 


- that the sum of the digits in each 
product is a multiple of 9. 
To increace the difficulty make a not a mul- 
tiple of 9. 
768=a 
1381 
1690 M’. will also give a good drill in 
845 decimals by .letting a=22.5; 2.25 
1422 , &e, 
711 
1855 
1677 
1888 Given a [763] and d = seco 
919 succeeding number 
1459 number by d prefixing the Simei 
1729 der to the quotient in the thousands 
1864 place. Carry the column to the de- 
982 sired depth and add it. 
466 For the next problom use the same 
233 @ but increase @ by.1. 
1116 
558 
279 
1139=2 
22376—y 
20 
2=2 


the first 


eae a bog ergy elias number. 
pe that quotient by the fraction ; then reverse 


ber in the column from the amount, divide the 
remainder 


ay TL 
Wah ot Sb. 404 4, . eee 


mal, it is to be so used: 


M?. 


Divide 
* quotient by the second, 


in the same order; add the col- 
subtract the middle num- 
that same middle number and 


next 


=a +4 =45.5=a 
iit +5 - 11 




















x5 27} x5 18.2 
x} 136 x 5 91. 
454=a 455-4 
2744—2 218.4=—z2 
6 4.55 
63)267,; 4.55)218.85 
394 47. 
3 2. 
118=y 94=y 
19=z 4=z 
F’, 
+2 942=-a., Givena [942]. Proceed as 
+ 4183 is F', except that the divisors 
x 2094 are fractions made of the first 
x 471 and the second digit, the sec- 
942—a ond and the third, and so on 
—-  [f, 4]. For the subtrahend 
2983—2 and last divisor, however, use 
209} the smallest number in the 
column. 
2094)27732 For the next problem in- 
crease the a of the last prob- 
1. gue! lem by 9. 
F°, 
+20 %1i=a Given a = 25.1. Pro- 
+5 1.255 ceed as in F', except 
+1 251 that the local value of 
x 20 2.51 each digit must be used 
x5 802 when taken for a divi- 
x.1 251. sor ora multiplier. The 
25.1=a subtrahend and last divi- 
—_—— sor is the smallest num- 
355.416=2 ber in the column. For 
251 the next problem, in- 
crease the right hand di 
.251)855.165 git of a by 1, omittin, 
— those forms of @ whic 
= contain a 3, 6, 7, 9, un- 


less drill in repeating 
decimals be ‘requifed. In each new problem 
the point in a is moved one place to the left, 
but every third problem brings it back two 
places to the right: 

(25.1, 59.59, 254, 25.5, 2.58]. 


Under R [Revie w] an a [576] through all 
the letters except A' and S'. Under D use for 
the divisor the 1 largest digit [7] ina. Under 
F' use the two first digits for the entire num- 
ber and arrange the last + as to givea 

proper fraction [57$]. Under F* put the point 
two places from the right [5.76]. 
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Of One Number Alone of t 
Justly Celebrated 


SPENCERIAN 


Double-Elastic 


STEEL PEN: 


Were sold in 1874—being a gain of more than 1,00, 


over the year previous. 

The Spencerian Steel Pens are umiversally u 
in the May ye Colleges throughout 
U. 8., more me ees others by the Uni 
States Government, snd quite generally in 
Banks, Counting Houses and Schools 
erally. and are for sale by the trade g 
e y 

e claim for the Spencerian, su) ority, over 
et. pens in erubality, elasticity, fley 








oe ey ey poin 
ving in flexibility and @ tm 15 un 
jexi an ess of point, 
for pete, raving i those who may wish to try th 


we will send a card containing a sample of ¢ 
mumber by mail, securely enclosed, on receipt of 


Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TaYLor & (j 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 


Zelies’ “ Critical Speller.” 


A collection of words frequently misspelled, ARRAN 
ALPHABETICALLY for advanced classes, e: 
and test exercises. The convenient Speller publiabed 


Examinations and Spelling Match 
PRICE, BY MAIL, 25 CENTS. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO,, Publishen, 
758 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Mac Vicar’s Arithmetical Example Cards 
FOR DRILL, REVIEW AND TEST EXER 
1000 Examples on Cards, in box, Pricc, $2,00. 
Teacher’s Hand-Book of Arithm 
Comprising Key to Example Cards, 
And a full eppesiiien, of the principles and processes 
fimiiansontel Polos of Arithmetic: by MM. Mac Vicur, 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publisher, 
758 BROADWAY, New York. 
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THE 


SEASON OF FLOWEE 


MISS YOUMANS’ 


Betanical Series. 








HENSLOW’S BOTANICAL CHARTS. (Adapted 
for use in the United States, by Miss Eliza A. 
Youman’s), per Set (six Charts with Key)........ 18 00 
These works are the outgrowth of the most recent 

scientific views, and have been practically tested by care- 

ful trial with juvenile classes ; they have beetteverywhere 
welcomed as timely and invaluable contributions to the 
improvement of primary education. Harris, Pickard, 

De Wolf, Snow, Rickoff, Phelps, White; Apgar, Brooks, 

Hart, Bateman, Newell, and others of national reputa- 

tation, have voluntarily commended them in unqualified 

terms. 


PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 & 551 Broadway, N. Y. 





The best Book of the kind 
: fi ever published, edmiratiy | 





HISTORY AND MYSTERY OF 
COMMON THINGS 


aye jay use, > put Stn n Ee +t A... 
By Cc. W. ALLEN, 
1 vol. t2mo. 360 pages. PRICE $1.50. 
PUBLISHED BY 
LEAVITT, ALLEN & BROS., 
No. 8 Howard Street, New York. 


L. & A. BR: h 
fie ‘OS. are the pu a ot over Guo _velames 





Very Important to Teachers. 

“A Complete Li of Ameriean History o 

‘A noble book <aade cheapest published in Ame 
—Philadelphia Press. 


5,000 Agents Wanted to Sell 
The Poessrn ne History of Ame 

gs op Sam Se the Pan y~ 
jesss: “to pe 
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a ay 41 1874. 
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obtained 2 1 quhonsibess _ toa For circulars 
_ 8. ALLEN, No. 8 Howard Street, Ne* 












VALUABLE 


SCHOOL AND COLLE 
TEXT-BOOKS. 


‘S CONSTITUTION OF THE U) 
STATES, with a complete concordance and 
index, and r Educational purposes. ! 
12mo, $1.00. 


= ANALYTICAL AND PRACTI 
‘CH GRAMMAR. 1 vol., 12 mo, $2.00. 
deemens NEW a FRENCH 4 
MAR. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.25. 
PIERSON’S SYSTEM OF QUESTIONS ON 4 
GRAPHY.—Aparrsp To any MopERn ATLA‘. 
edition. 1 yol., 12mo, 75 cts. 


PUTNAM’S ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. ! 
12mo, $1.50. 
TOWN’S NEW SPELLER AND DEFINER. ® 


TOWN’S NEW ANALYSIS OF DERIVA! 
WORDS. 60 cts. 


SARDOU’S IDIOMATIC KEY a THE Fe 
LANGUAGE. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


 LAMBERT’S fy THE FRENCH VERBS 
GLANCE, with Elucidations on # 
French sounds. clo., 50 cts. 


BRYANT & STRATTON’S BUSINESS ARITE 
ror Business CoLLEcEs anpD THE CoUNTINe 
1 vol., 8vo, $2.50. 








ALBERT MASON, 
PUBLISHER, 
IS ASTOR PLAC 
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‘York State Normal School, at Albany; and I have known 


‘cially in the classes above the primary. 


THE OBJECTS,,. METHODS AND WORK O 
EDUCATION. 
By S. S. RANDALL, LATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS IN THE City OF NEw York. 
NO II. 


I po not know that I can better advance the object of the 
investigation before us, than by indicating, in the first in- 
stance, what in my judgment, constitute the essential defects 
of many of the existing systems of popular education and 
public instruction in our country. These defects, are it is 
true, mainly attributable to the circumstances under which 
these systems have sprung up—the recency of their organiza- 
tion—and the absence of experience in the practical ope- 
rations—and, will doubtless, gredually disappear with the 
progress of more enlightened views, and a wider scope of 
vision. The power of custom, and the vis inertia of that in- 
disposition to change established routines, are so well 
known, however, as to render it expedient, in the discussion 
of this subject, to point out the objectionable features 
which serve to no inconsiderable extent, to retard the bene- 
ficial tendencies otherwise ready to supply their place. 

And first in this enumeration, may be included the tmfer- 
fect classification and gradation of schools and classes, render- 
ing a systematic course of instruction and study, impossi- 
ble—overlooking or disregarding the intellectual require- 
ments of pupils in various and different stages of culture— 





disheartening the backward or timid, or imposing upon the 


teacher the necessity of combining in each separate lesson, | 


discordant and dissimilar elements—and overtasking both 
him and her, and perhaps a large proportion of the nomi- 
nally taught. The classification and gradation of schools 
should be made, solely on the basis of the actual acguire- 
ments of the pupils, and with no reference—or very rarely— 
to their ages. 

Secondly.—Deficiency in the gualifications of teachers. In} 


most of our large cities and towns—especially in those} 
where systems of popular education have long prevailed, | 
this deficiency has, to a great extent, been provided against. 
Enough, however, of fits evil influences, still find its way 
among us, in spite of every effort to preclude and debar 
them from our seminaries of instruction. In adjusting this 
essential requisite, more attention should, in my judgment, 
be given to the elements of character and capacity to teach 
and govern than to technical scholarship. With a very limit- 
ed preponderance of scholastic superiority—or at least with 
the inability to recall all its stores, on demand, by a skilled 
and strict examiner,—a man or woman of good moral char- 
acter may, and often does, possess the power of communi- 
cating knowledge to others, or what is infinitely better, of 
enabling them to gain it for themselves by a systematic and 
judicious development of their faculties, and by facilitating 
and encouraging the independent action of their own pow- 
ers: and with this gift he may also combine that command- 
ing torce of personal character which will enable him, with- 
out the appearance of exerting authority, to control and re- | 
press every manifestation of disorder or exhibition of insub- 
ordination. Both these essential requisites were possessed, 
in an eminent degree by the late Principal PAGr of the New 


both efficiently displayed, in the absence of high scholastic 
qualifications in several of the public schools under my own 
Supervision in the City of New York. In the classes of the 
classes of the Primary Schools and Depariments, especially, 
technical scholarship to any considerable extent, is rarely 
required ; while a native fondness for, and attachment to, 
children of a tender age; familiarity with their special 
wants, and the ability to attract their attention and gradual- 
ly to unfold their budding faculties by familiar illustrations 
and explanations are, or should be indispensible requisites. 
If the very foundations of mental and moral culture, are 
wrongly laid, or neglected the entire superstructure will be 
found fatally wanting in completeness and harmony. 
Thirdly—Deficiency in the methods of instruction—espe- 
What is familiarly 
known as the “ pouring in” process, in contradistinction to 
the “ drawing out” is far too generally adopted. In this class 
of schools the pupils should be thrown as far as possible, 
upon their own resources, after the general principles of the 
lesson or study are fully explained to the comprehension of 
all, and such general rules deduced as the problem or case 
may require. With these aids, alone, the pupil should be 
left for a time, at least, to his own intellectual stores, to 
complete the work. If after proper application, and a fair 
trial, he encounters any apparently insurmountable obsta- 
cie, he should be encouraged to explain the sources of his | 
difficulty, and if necessary furnished with a key to its solu- | 
tion, Only after an exhaustive effort on his part to master 
the problem, without success, should the work be done for 
him ; and then, with such ample illustrations and explana- 
tions as to preclude, so far as may be practicable, the recur- 
rence of the necessity. What the pupil gains by the adop- 
tion of this method, for himself and his future progress, will 
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| . : . _ : 
| be inestimable, as forming a distinct and permanent portion | the lower bar of the window 


of his own mental stores; while the most lucid and scien- 
tific exposition of the teacher, independently of his own ac- 
tive co-operation, will either quickly disappear from his 
mind, or be retained unproductively, in the memory only, 
and as an ung¢ nial task. 

This de- 
ficiency is strikingly apparent in large or crowded schools 
and classes, where it is impossible for the teacher to bestow 
an equal amount of attention upon all, and where conse- 
quently a large portion are virtually wholly neglected 


Fourthly —Deficiency in individual instruction. 


Classification should, invariably be so arranged as to ena- 
ble the teacher to reach cach individual mind, and assure 
himself or herself that the subject matter of the lesson for 


the hour or the day has been fully comprehended and clear- | 
ly understood by each. Much valuable time and no incon-| wil] cause it to mingle rapidly wit! 


siderable amount of patience have been lost by inattention to 
or neglect of this requirement. 
o> = 
GERMAN IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


“QurR children must grow up together, should be educa- 


ted together and in one language, and thus strengthen the | 
bond that makes us one people, one strong and united na-| with the hot air in the upper 


tion. As our language is a composite one, derived from 


| Nail the other slat on the opposite side of thes« 


; three narrow pieces } inch 


| thick and 14 inch long, one end being cut with the bevel of 


the window-stool. Nail these pieces across one of the long 


le 531 " 
slats, one at each end and one in the middle, placing the 


short side of each piece even with the lower edge of the slat. 
short 
piéces, bringing the upper edge of the slat even with the 
square end of the short pieces. 
pound bar with half an inch between the slats, and one slat 


This will make a com 


half an inch higher than the other when the whole is turned 
upon its edge. 

Plaee the whole under th 
higher slat on the outside. The air can then 
outer slat, between the two slats, and enter the 


lower window sash, with th: 
pass under the 
roon Ove 

the top of the inside slat, having an upward motion wh 
ithe warm air ol the ro 
and thus prevent any sensible draught. By thus raising th 
lower sash, a space will be left between the top of the lowe 
sash and the bottom of the upper sash through which ai 
thin layer of air may enter the room at some distance from 
the layer at the bottom or the window. This 


enter with an upward current, causing it to speedily mix 


othe: 
air must aiso 


portion of the roon 


This arrangement is especially adapted to secure safe win 


many others, so are we as a people composed of many ele- | dow ventilation in bed-rooms. If properly constructed and 


difficult for the children of German parents, who know noth- 
ing of the English language, to get started in itin the public 
schools ; they cannot comprehend it, and it is only by asso- 
ciation with English-speaking children that they do finally 
get started at all. English children will labor under still 
greater embarrassments in getting a start in the German 
language. Another difficulty lies in the way. In teaching 
the German language those children who are able to speak 
it will progress much faster than their classmates who can- 
not speak this language. The same will be the case in 
teaching the English langauge. 
children are kept back by the slow progress of the English 
children, in the other the English are kept back by the slow 
These difficulties are admitted 
by the advocates of the measure, but they meet it by saying 


In one case the German 


progress of the Germans. 


that it will be of great advantage to our boys when they grow 
up, as the German language is so exclusively used that to 
get employment it is essential to have a knowledge of it. 
This is all very well, but when we bear in mind that not one 
boy in 20 who is so taught ever gets enough of the language 
to make any use of it in business, the weakness of the ar- 
gument is at once seen. A scarcity of labor makes higher 
wages, and a German boy who has learned the German 
language at the hearthstone has a great advantage over the 
English boy who gets a smattering of it at the public schools. 
Our German friends would be too shrewd to use this argu- 
ment if there was anything in it. 
who can speak both languages than there are places for such 


There are now more men 


men to fill, and before we can educate a class of school boys 
and fit them for positions where a knowledge of both lan- 
guages is desirable, there will be ten persons of German an- 
cestry able to speak that language from having learned it at 
If the 
Chinese or Japanese should come over to this country in vast 
numbers, a thing not improbable, then it may be just as im- 
portant for us to teach or use their respective, languages. 
It will at once be conceded that such a policy would be na- 


home, for every situation requiring such knowledge. 


tional suicide. 

(The above report was adopted by 14 to 7 by the Detroit 
Board of Education. The French language received a simi- 
lar vote.) 





—_<-- 


A CHEAP WINDOW VENTILATOR. 

Many houses unfortunately are built without any pro- 
vision for ventilation. Such houses may be ventilated by 
simply opening the windows, but this usually produces 
cold draughts which not only render the room whcomfort- 
able, but endanger the health of the occupants. Some one 
has recommended to place a strip of board three inches 
wide and as long as the lower window bar, under the lower 
sash, thus leaving an opening between the top of the lower 
sash and the bottom of the upper sash, through which fresh 
air may enter. 

I propose a modification of this plan, by which the air 
will enter in two thin layers, with an upward movement by 
which it will it will mingle with the warm air of the room 
so as to prevent sensible currents of cold air. Take two 
pieces of board } inch thick, one inch wide, and as long as 





ments, derived from many nations ; yet we are a nation, and | inserted, it will never cause sensible currents the body 
our language—the English—is our national language. | of a rcom except when strong winds prevail,when we usually 
| There is no time to devote to the study of a foreign lan- ) Secure enough ventilation by the imperfect construction of 
guage in any other schools below the High School. Five | our window-casings, et: 

years is said to be the school life of a generation in our ci- It is respectfully dedicated to those who love pure ait 
ties, while in the country it is even less than that. This KEDZIE, M. D., in Sanitarian 
being the case, pupils should of necessity master the ele- “> 

ments of our own language, and also give some time to those PLEASURE IN EDUCATION 

studies or branches which must be of constant use to them ‘One of the duties that fell to my share during th 

in the daily duties of life. It isa well known fact that it is} riod to which I have referred, was the instruction of a class 


in mathematics ; and I usually found that Euclid and th 


ancient geometry generally, when addressed to the unde: 


standing, formed a very attractive study for youth. But it 


was my habitual practice to withdraw my boys from the 


routine ol the book, and app il to their se lf-power In the 


} 


treatment of questions not comprel ! 


nded in that routine, at 
first the change from the beaten track usually excited a lit- 
tle aversion. The youth felt lixe a child amid strangers : but 
in no single instance have I found this aversion to continue 
When utterly disheartened, I have encouraged the boy by that 
anecdote of Newton, where he attributes the difference be 


tween him and other men mainly to his own patience ; or of 


Mirabeau, when he ordered his servant who had stated 


something to be impossible, never to use that stupid word 


again. Thus cheered, he has returned to his task with a 
smile, which perhaps had something of a doubt in it, but 
which, nevertheless, evinced a resolution to try again. | 


have seen the boy’s eye brighten, and at length with pleasure 
of which the ecstasy of Archimedes was buta simple expan 


sion, and heard him exclaim, ‘I have it, sir! The conscious. 
ness of self-power thus awakened was of immense value, 


and animated by it, the progress of the class was truly as- 


tonishing. It was often my custom to give the boys thei: 
choice of pursuing their propositions in the book, or of try- 
ing their strength at others not to be found there. Never 
in a single instance have | known the doek to be 


chosen. 
needful ; but my offers of assistance habitually de- 
clined. The boys had tasted the sweets of intellectual con 
quest, and demanded’ victories of their own 


I was ever ready to assist when I deemed help 


were 


I have seen 
their diagrams scratched upon the walls, cut into the beams 
upon the playground, and numberless other illustrations of 
the living interest they took in the subject. For my own 
part, as far as experience in teaching goes, I was a new 
fledgling ; I knew nothing of the rules of pedagogics, as the 
Germans name it ; but I adhered to the spirit indicated at 
the commencement of this discourse, and endeavored to 
make geometry a means and not a éranch of education. The 
experiment was successful, and some of the most delightful 
hours of my existence have been spent in marking the 
vigorous and cheerful expansion of mental power in the 


manner I have described."—/re/. 7 yndall. 
—_—_—_ —<-- —_—_— 


VERY COLD. 

In 1323 the Mediterranean sea was entirely frozen over 
In 1420 Paris experienced so great cold that it was depopu- 
lated. 
many that it was cut into blocks and sold by weight. Wine- 


In 1469 wine was frozen so hard in France and Ger- 


coolers—if they had been invented then, must have depre- 
ciated in value that year. 
and the Seine could be crossed by heavy 


In 1606 cattle froze in their stalls, 
carts. In 1709 
mass was not said for many weeks in many provinces, so it 
is stated, because the wine could not be kept in a fluid state. 
The winter of 1740 was one of extreme rigor in Russia, and 
the famous ice palace was constructed at St. Petersbarg ; 
1765 and 1788 were years of intense cold throughout Europe 
and in 1871 the mercury fell to six degrees below zero in 
Paris. 
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Writiam L. Stone, Editor. 


All communications designed for this department of the paper must be 
addressed as above. 


CONVENTION OF THE COLLEGE ROWING 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Rowing Association of American Colleges held its 
fifth annual convention at Springfield , Mass., last Wednes- 
day, colleges being represented by delegates as follows: 
Amherst—R. M. Smith, G. W. Cloak ; Brown—W.C. Joslin, 
W. C. Greene; Columbia—E. L. Rapello, J. K. Rees; 
Corneli—L. F. Heublin, A. M. Ensign ; Dartmouth—S. B. 
Wiggin, J. Foster ; Hamilton—not represented ; Harvard— 
W. J. Otis, G. W. Clark ; Princeton—R. J. Hall, J. C. Dray- 
ton; Z7vrinity—W. J. Roberts, J.D. McKennan; Union—A- 
V. V. Raymond, N. V. V. Franchot; Wesylan—J. E. Eustis, 
W.H. Downs ; Williams—J. F. Herrick, M. P. Washburn ; 
Yale—C. H. Ferry, L. C. Bushnell. 

The racing rules were further ameaded, being rendered 
more explicit, though the same in substance, as the amended 
rules of Jan. 13, which were printed in the Zva of Jan. 22. 
The following rule was also added : “ If, in conformity with 
rule XI. (B) or XIII. (amended rules) a second race is 
ordered by the umpire, it shall not be called on the same 
day as the first.” 

The following amendments were then offered by Mr. 
Ferry, of Yale, all of which were unanimously carried. 

1. An amendment changing the name of “ 7he Rowing 
Association of American Colleges” to “ 4 Rowing Associa- 
tion,” &c. 

2. An amendment to an amendment passed April 2, 1873, 
making it read as follows: “ Any college, not represented 
in either the University or Freshmen race of the regatta 
immediately preceding the annual convention of this As- 
sociation, shall not be considered a member of this Associa- 
tion and shall not have a vote in any succeeding convention 
until it shall have gained its full membership by such re- 
presentation in the regatta immediately preceding such 
convention. 

3. “ No college club or clubs, other than those now mem- 
bers of this Association, shall be hereafter admitted as 
members ; and any college which shall fail to be represented 
in three conseoutive regattas of this Association shall be 
debarred from future membership.” 

4. “The Regatta Committee shall consist of three mem. 
bers, who shall be graduates of colleges belonging to the 
Association, to be elected by a majority vote of the mem- 
bers present at the annual convention.” 

5. An amendment changing the time for the annual con- 
vention from the first Wednesday in April to the first Wed- 
nesday in December, preceding. 

6. “ The umpire and judges at the annual regatta of this 
Association shall be chosen at the annual convention of 
this Association.” 

Mr. Herrick, of Williams, also moved the following 
amendment which was adopted: “ Any crew receiving aid 
or instruction from any trainer, coach, boat-keeper or jani- 
tor, who is a professional oarsman, shall be disqualified.” 

The following was offered as an amendment; but, being 
rejected as such, it was passed as a resolution applying to 
the next regatta: “No college which is not represented in 
either the University or Freshmen race of the regatta, shall 
be allowed to compete in the other race of the regatta.” 

On motion, Ensign, of Cornell, Rees, of Columbia, and 
Ferry, of Yale, were appointed a committee to revise the 
constitution as amended, and have it printed in pamphlet 
form. 

A resolution was unanimously adopted by the conven- 
tion, giving a suitable expression of thanks to Mr. James 
Gordon Bennett and Mr. William Blaikie for encouraging 
the athletics, which are now made a part of the entertain- 
ment of regatta week. 

An application, from Bowdoin College, for admission into 
the Association was read, and Bowdoin was admitted by a 
unanimous vote. Delegates from that college presented 
their names and were given the privilege of the floor. They 
were Oliver C. Stephens and John M. Burleigh. 

The Regatta Committee reported that they had accepted 
Saratoga as the place for the next regatta, and that the Sara- 
toga Rowing Association were under satisfactory bonds to 
fulfill the condition which they had demanded. The most 
important of these conditions are, free transportation of 
crews and boats to and from Saratoga Lake, good boat 
houses and comfortable quarters for the crews, first class 
board at $10 per week, a complete set of telegraph stations 
along the course, a steamer for regatta days capable of ma- 
king twelve miles an hour, protection against extortionate 
charges for transportation and carriages, the suppression of 
pool selling, the building of a side-walk from Saratoga to the | 
Jake, and also the building of a grand stand accommodating 
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ten thousand persons. The Regatta Committe also recom- | 


mended that the positions of the several crews be decided 
at the convention, in order that each crew might practice in 
its own course before the race ; that the Freshmen and sin- 
gle-scull races be on the day before the University race, and 
that the time for the Freshmen and University races be 
eleven o’clock, A.M. Their reccommendations were adopted. 

The Secretary then read the names of the colleges in al- 
phabetical order, and numbers, corresponding to the posi- 
tions of the crews numbering from the grand stand, were 
drawn from a hat by a member ofthe press. The positions 
of the crews are as follows: No. 1, Williams ; No. 2, Cor- 
nell ; No. 3, Amherst ; No. 4, Bowdoin ; No. 5, Brown ; No. 
6, Columbia; No. 7, Wesleyan ; No. 8, Princeton ; No. 9, 
Dartmouth ; No. 10, Yale; No. 11, Trimity; No. 12, Har- 
vard ; No. 13, Union ; No. 14, Hamilton. The Freshmen 
crews and single scullers are to be arranged in the same 
general order. Eight Freshmen crews and six single 
scullers were reported to the Regatta Committee. 

At three o’clock, P. M. the convention held a secret 
session to elect the umpire for the next regatta. The elec- 
tion resulted in the choice of Mr. James Watson, of New 
York. On motion, the convention adjourned to meet at 


the same place on the first Wednesday of December, 1875. 
—Cornell Era. 
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As sound as a nut, o'er the plain, 

I of late whistled, chuck full of glee ; 
A stranger to sorrow and pain, 

As happy as happy could be. 


As plump asa partridge | grew, 
My heart being lighter than cork ; 

My slumbers were calmer then dew! 
My body was fatter than pork! 


Thus happy I hop’d I should pass, 

Sleek as grease down the current of time ; 
But pleasures are brittle as glass, 

Although as a fiddle they're fine. 


Jemima, the pride of the vale, 

Like a top, nimbly danc’d o’re our plains ; 
With envy the lasses were pale— 

With wonder stood gaping the swains, 


She smil’d like a basket of chips— 
As tall as a hay-pole her size— 
As sweet as molasses her lips— 
As bright as a button her eyes. 


Admiring, I gaz’d on each charm, 
My peace that would trouble so soon, 
And thought not of danger, nor harm, 
Any more than the man in the moon. 


But now to sorrow I find, 
Her heart is as hard as a brick ; 
To my passion forever unkind, 
Though of love I’m as /ud/ as a tick, 


I sought her affection to win, 
In hopes of obtaining relief, 
Till I like a hatchet grew thin, 
And she like a haddock grew dea/. 


I late was as fat as a doe, 

And playsome and s/ry as a cat; 
But now I’m as dud/ as a hoe, 

And lean, and as weak as a rat. 


Unless the unpitying fates, 

With passions ardent shall cram her, 
As certain as death, or as rates, 

I soon sha! be dear as a hammer. 
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THE building about completed for Auburn Seminary, is 
two hundred and sixteen feet in length, by forty-five in 
width, and five sté1ies in height. It is built of the grey 
limestone of the region, laid in the style of the old English 
rock work, and trimmed with Ohio sandstone similar to the 
Dodge Morgan Library, facing it from the east side of the 
campus. The lower story is given to culinary purposes, 
with an ample dining apartment, and will furnish a residence 
for the steward and janitor. The remaining four stories 
will accommodate seventy six students, each with a study 
and bed-room. There will be a fire-piace with a grate in 
each room, and ornamented with a mantel and jambs of 
marblized slate. The walls are of hard finish, and the 
woodwork of black ash finished in oil. Water and gas to 
be introduced, and the entire building is to be heated by 
steam. Hon. Edwin B. Morgan, of Aurora, gave $75,000 
toward its erection. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 
The quarterly examination of the University Grammar 





School, of Providence, R. I., occurred on Friday, April 2d, 
and was largely attended by parents and friends of the puplis, 
and by members of the examining committee. 








were had in the common and higher English branches, as 
in the ancient classics and the modern languages. In all 
these, and in the c~mpositions and declamations, there was 
unmistakable evidence of the most thorough teaching, and 
of dilligence and proficiency on the part of the lads taught- 
Remarks at the close of the exercises were made by Presi- 
dent Robinson, of the University, and by Professors Lin- 
coln and Greene. The senior Principal, Dea. Merrick Lyon, 
LL. D., who has been connected with the school for thirty 
years, and is acknowledged to be one of the best educators 
in the land, is as fresh and vigorous as ever. The junior 
Principal, Emory Lyon, M. D., who has been connected with 
the school for twenty years, is not one whit inferior to his 
brother in efficiency and discipline. 


>. 





THERE is a balky horse on one of the Boston street rail- 
ways who has caused so much profanity that the churches 
think of buying him and putting him into some other busi- 
ness. 

WE gave in a Winter number of the Yournal an account 
of Mr. James Lick’s remarkable donations. We now learn 
that he has revoked his deed ot frust. He stated that a 
strong inducement was the torture he suffered from the 
agents of benevolent societies to which he had not made 
benefactions. They were continually at his bedside impor- 
tuning him to amend the deed so as to include them. An- 
other reason was an evident determination on the part of 
his relatives to test the validity of the deed in the courts. A 
nephew had already brought a suit for $40,000 for services 
which he claimed to have rendered. 

PRIZE competitions as a means to stimulate the produc- 
tion of desiderata in literature, science, and art have not of 
late been very successful. Men of acknowledged ability 
usually decline to present the fruits of their talent or genius 
in any such way. Prize tales and poems as a general 
thing are not objects of much regard, and are for the most 
part but of very trancient popular interest. Prize designs 
for statues and other memorials have too frequently turned 
out to be abortions. An illustration of the failure of the 
system has lately taken place in the experience of the Brit- 
ish Society of Arts. The society offered £500 in sums of 
£50 at prizes for practical essays on means for the economic 
use of fuel in private dwellings, Two hundred and four 
persons sent in papers on the subject; but not one of them 
showed sufficient talent to merit a prize! There was not 
the slightest sign of marked originality in any of the essays, 
and many of them failed to show that the object aimed at 
had ever been intelligently comprehended. This lesson 
ought not to be unheeded either in Great Britain or America. 

THE 26th of December was the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the first public school established in San Francisco. Itcom- 
menced with three scholars. Now there are forty-eight 
schools, with five hundred teachers and nearly 25,000 pupils. 


PRESIDENT ANDERSON, of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College, says that all the graduates of that institution from 
1867 to 1874, not one has become a farmer. He admits that 
unless a change can be made in this respect, it must be con- 
ceded that Agricultural Colleges have failed to accomplish 
the objects for which they were established. 


AN interesting Institute is in progress at New Lots, 
Kings Co., under the direction of that earnest Commis- 
sioner, C. W. Hamilton, assisted by Prof. Chas. Verrill, 
and also, we are glad to say, Mrs. Nellie Lloyd Knox. 


Monrc air, N. J. 

Tue Essex County Institute just held in this town has 
proved a decided success. It is probably well known to you 
that in this State an appropriation from the public revenue, 
in no case exceeding $100, is assigned annually to each 
county for the support of an institute, and that attendance 
upon the same is compulsory. 

Being thus limited the county superintendent, C. M. 
Davis, has felt it to be the true policy to bring the teachers 
as far as possible to his assistance. Col. J. B. Baker dis- 
cussed arithmetic and made a good point in arguing that, 
since in all practical operations numbers are presented to 
the mind by sight and not by sound, children should be 
taught through the eye and not so exclusively through the 
ear. 

Mr. E.R. Pennoyer discussed geography in a very instruc- 
tive manner. He indicated what would be the natural 
order of procedure in this branch, advocated a constant 
use of the blackboard, and made an eloquent defense of 
geography as an independent science. Mr. H. G. Howe 
discussed physiology and hygiene; and Mr. J. Henry 
Root, spelling. 

Sec. B. G. Northrop, of Conn., was present and lectured 
in his usual animated way upon the study of the English 
language. State Superintendent Apgar read a paper on cor- 








poral punishment. It is well known that a majority of the 


! teachers in this county do not approve of the present 
Recitations | State law, forbidding this method of punishment, 
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One evening was devoted to a discussion of the relations 
between parents and teachers. 

Methods of teaching were illustrated by classes brought 
in from the Montclair Public School, and these exercises 
evidently met with great favor. 

The townspeople showed a genuine interest in the pro- 
ceedings, and their hospitalety was such as to leave nothing 
to be desired. Mr. Davis and his assistants deserve great 
credit for the marked success that they have won in this 
institute. R. S. 


Ir has been decided to hold the next National 
Teacher’s Association at Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Mr. AND Mrs. Forp of the Northern Indiana 
Teacher, will open a Normal and High School in the 
Central School-house at South Bend on Monday, 
May 3d. (We heartily commend this new enterprise 
and predict its entire success.—Eps. 


A SUMMER school of geology is to be opened at 
Cumberland Gap this summer. 
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THE RIVAL SCHOOLMASTERS. 
By PAL. 
CHAPTER II.—atT work. 


It was a hot, glaring day when Philip entered the city. 
Even the old apple woman at the corner seemed half- 
melted. Bakers came out of their subterranean rooms 
with white caps, and bestrown with flour, to get a fresh 
breath The omnibus drivers sat up on the tops of their 
huge, white, rumbling vehicles and steamed with perspira- 
tion ; the horses were covered with the salt of previous 
sweatings—looking as if they could sweat no more. Foot 
passengers sought for shady places to walk in ; they stood 
in door ways ; they paused in the shadow of the tall build- 
ings ; they gathered around the fizzling soda fountains ; 
they stood in hall ways and door steps dreading to go out 
into the smiting sunshine. 


In all this heat—porters, stevedores and draymen were 
unloading coffee bags in Peck Slip. There were three ships 
laden with it lying at the docks. All this was consigned to 
Benj. Manston, No. 47 Pearl street, who stood in the sun’s 
heat and drove the work forward by a steady watchfulness. 
Nothing escaped his eye ; if the bags were piled too high, 
if they were too much on one side of the drays or barrows 
he saw it and made a movement with his hand. For years 
his workmen had seen him thus at the unloading of ships. 
Heat and cold were alike to him; he stood beside the 
mast, or he paced up and down the wharves in winter as in 
summer. A dark, forbidding countenance, a dark skin, 
hair and eyes black, clothes black, and even his words 
seemed tinted by some darkness within him. Noone hated 
him, no one loved him. He hated nor loved. He was a 
silent witness of things. He bought and sold in silence. 

Looking at his men in this noontide heat he was con- 
scious of the presence of Philip who waited for recogni- 
tion. 

“Well, young man.” 

“ My name is Philip Jennings, sir.” 

“Oh? 

A long pause ensued, in which Mr. Manston seemed to 
be looking far back into the past, through the glass of his 
memory. What he saw could not be told. Evidently he 
was back more than a quarter of a century, among his boy- 
hood scenes. . 

A shade of sadness stole over his face, for he remem- 
bered himself and his companions in those departed years. 
He remembered the old farm house in Pennsylvania, the 
river that was in the valley, the tall, bowering elms, the 
grave oxen that stood at the plow or eat grass in the 
meadows. He remembered a day when there came in to the 
neighborhoed—a beautiful Italian woman who had strange 
and winning ways, even for such a boy as he. He remem- 
bered how she used to walk in the lanes and woods gather- 
ing the wild flowers ; he remembered the birth of a child, 
that one dark night she disappeared, leaving the babe— 
nothing being known after the rapid driving of the carriage 
wheels had died away. But the meadows, the careless boy- 
hood, the strange circumstances all fled as the sudden back- 
ing of a dray, loaded with coffee, threw several bags at Mr. 

Manston’s feet. 

“ Look out you rascal.” 

“Whoa, back up,” and lashing of whip, and oaths and 
ejaculations now abounded. Cartman, horse and dray were 
soon out of the way. 

“Come,” said Mr. Manston. 
lowed. 


Philip mechanically fol- 


Along the heated streets until they reached the warehouse | tract of speech of spirit George Dix.) 

Tue second seance for materialization of spirits that I at-| fire and brimstone as I heard the folks preach and talk 
tended took place on Friday evening, March 1gth, at 7 P.M. 
The company were invited up-stairs into the seance room, | can, that’s my advice to you and every one !” 
and cautioned to occupy the same seats as on the previous 


and counting rooms, piled up in large stock, Maricaibo, 


Laguayra, Java and Mocha ; up the wide stairs more piles 
Extending along one side of the building 
are small offices ; here, clerks in shirt sleeves or thin linen 


are to be seen. 








arrivals of ships, they note down the number of pounds 
which each contain, they make out invoices for those who 
are waiting, they pay out money, they receive in money, all 
like a vast machine. It is not theirs that they handle. In it 
they have not the slightest personal interest except to do it 
in a certain manner. So long have some of those toiled 
there that it is more like home than where they live with 
their families. 
“ Here, this way.” 
And Philip mechanically followed Mr. Manston into the 
offices. 
“ Mr. Watkins ?” 
“ Yes, sir.” 
“Set this young man at work.” 
“ Yes, sir.” 
He was a tallish man—red in the face—red in the forehead. 
Some would have thought by his large forehead that he must 
be most intellectual in his tastes. The greatest visible 
manifestation of this was the constant chewing of a tooth- 
pick, and so before him was a supply of little sticks on 
which he steadily fed ; on the departure of Mr. Manston he 
seized another of his favorite edible and picking his teeth 
for the thousandth time said :— 
“Now, what can you do?” 
With a smile at the expectation in the question, Philip re- 
plied : .‘ I am here to learn business.” 
“Oh, beg your pardon, I'll show you very soon. Our 
work is simple enough. All you have to do, is to learn how 
to do it, and then it’s all the same every day. 
“Very monotonous ?” 
“ Why yes, somewhat, but then young man, life is so too, 
you'll find.” 
“Now, Watkins, no preaching to that young fellow to- 
day,’ broke in from the opposite desk. 
Philip turned around and saw a young man about his 
own age who smiled a good-natured smile and in so doing 
displayed an elegant set of teeth, unstained as yet, with 
either tobacco-juice or smoke. 
“Fellingham is my name.” 
“ Mine is Jennings.” 
A peculiar cough was now heard, and all was silence. 
Pens scratched on the paper: Like the caw of the watchman 
crow in a young cornfield, the well known signal had con- 
veyed the tidings that Mr. Manston had entered the office. 
Watkins seized on another toothpick, and in a low voice 
said : 
“Watch me !” 
Looking at him he saw him write on a piece of paper 
these words, 

Fuly 10.—Ent'd per Bk. Spragne—35 pkgs. 
Lga. 87lbs. 82, 85, Fy, Sy ates AE, vos wh 
“ There write that on a piece of paper.” 





“ So you want to teach our school, do you ?” 
“ Yes, I am looking for a place. 
“ Been to College? Know Latin and Greek ?” 
“ Yes, sir. 
This reply seemed to raise Peter at once in his respect, 
and Squire Gleason took off his spectacles and looked 
steadily at the young man. 
“ Well, we want a teacher, at least some of us do, We 
have an academy you see, but it wants a good smart man, or 
it will run out again.” 2 
“T think sir, 1 can manage it. Here are letters from Prof. 
Edmunds and here is my diploma. The good squire put on 
his spectacles and read over the letters with care, and then 
undertook the diploma; but this proving to be something 
quite too formidable he returned it saying he supposed it to 
be all right. 
“It’s no use my reading that, I don’t know anything about 
Latin.” 
The news soon spread that the Academy was to be re- 
opened. This was helped by three little papers that were 
posted up in the village, stating that—* On the first Monday 
of August, the Byrnetown Academy would be opened again.” 
It also said that “ Peter Newlings, A. B., had been engaged 
as teacher, that classes in Latin and Greek would be opened, 
board could be had on reasonable terms, and the Trustees 
would spare no pains, etc.” 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER IS ABROAD. 
LeTTer No. 2. 


(Seven nights among the spirits at the home of the Eddy Brothers— 
Friends and relatives seen and recognized—Lectures and concerts given 


simply a change from a lower toa higher condition of existence, and I 
feel sad to think how little people know of the beautiful spirit life! "—Ex- 





coats are busy over large account books ; they enter the 


by the dead—The great mystery of life—The wonderful phenomena of 
the nineteenth century—‘‘ There is no death—What you call death is 


fine view of things transpiring. I would, however, say, 
that previous to the exhibition, I went into the cabinet, and 
during a thorough examination, discovered nothing indi- 
cating any tricks or devices to deceive the party present. | 
saw only a common wooden chair, the usual seat for William 
Eddy, while in the trance state. All being quietly seated, the 
medium walked slowly to the cabinet, went in and dropped 
the curtain over the door. 

Joe, the servant man, began to play upon the violin some 
of his lively and favorite tunes. In about five minutes the 
first spirit made her appearance, being Mrs. Cooper, the de- 
parted wife of Robert Cooper, a visitor. 
nized by that gentleman. The Lina 
Wooster, who again presented herself with an infant in her 
arms. 


She was recog- 
second spirit was 
She was recognized by Mr. Alexander Campbell, 
her cousin, a visitor present. 

The third spirit was Maggie Brown, sister of Mr. Edward 
Brown, master of ceremonies. She showed herself as a 
young lady about eighteen years old, dressed in robes of 
white. Mr. B. said his sister died some fifteen years ago 
A boquet of flowers was presented to the spirit, which she 
received with a dignified courtesy. After smelling them she 
returned into the cabinet. 

Fourth spirit was an aged lady named Mrs, Miles, and 
grandmother to Mr. King, a visitor. She whispered loud 
enough for all to hear, “ That she was thankful to be abl 
to show that spirits can, under certain conditions, material 
ize and attest to the truth of spiritualism ; and that afte: 
our mortal bodies die we exist in the higher life.” 

Fifth spirit, Mrs. Phillips, one of the band who controls 
the medium. 

Sixth spirit, the “ Mountain Witch.” This one claimed 
to be an ancient Assyrian medium, purporting to have 
lived contemporary with the prophets. Her appearance 
was striking in the extreme. Her dress was of spotless 
white, and she spoke with a loud and distinct utterance the 
following address: “ My friends, the doctrine of spirit inter- 
course and of continued life has been understood in all 
ages of the world. 
lived I existed ; yea, 


Before the Nazarene 
before prophecy was in 


It is nothing new 
fashion | 
walked the earth in the flesh. You are a small band of 
witnesses to the truth of life. Show to the world the things 
that you have seen here this evening. This is the New 
Jerusalem come down to earth; unbarring the gates of 
death ; it has breught the loved inhabitants of the spirit 
land into your cities and homes, permitting you to look 
upon their shining faces, to press their loving hands and to 
listen to the music of their voices. And soon in all lands 
and beneath all skies, mortals will walk and talk with ma- 
teralized spirits, blending the earthly and immortal in the 
new heaven and the new earth.” 
she turned and disappeared in the cabinet. These senti- 
ments, delivered by the spirit, and listened to with bated 
breath by all present, produced a profound sensatien, and 


With a majestic sweep of 


it was some moments before the party could recover from 
the surprise of what appeared a 
rapture, 

The voice of the apparition was loud, strong, and thril- 


vision of delight and 


ling, and with a grace of gesture suitable to the theme, in- 
finitely beyond the capacity of any member of the Eddy 
family, or any one else present. 

Seventh spirit was my sister Mary, who died sixteen years 
ago. She was attired in light.a star glittered upon he: 
brow with a peculiar phosphorescent glow. This star was 
a peculiar feature in the recognition of the spirit, as well as 
by repeated and decided assurances, and tokens not to be 
misunderstood. 

Eighth spirit was Julia Dunkley, a sister to a visitor. 

Ninth spirit, an old man, dressed in a peculiar garb, and 
brother to the Mountain Witch. 
pany in a forcible and fluent speech, at the same time gesti- 
culating with his right arm to add emphasis to his word. 

Tenth spirit was a man dressed in a suit of dark clothes 
He announced himself as a friend of mine, and stood as 
long as the power lasted, to enable himself to be known 
However, I failed at that time to fully recognize the Celes- 
tial visitant. I shall have something to say of him in anothe: 
letter. 

Eleventh spirit Eaton, who possessed the 
power cf speech in a remarkable maaner, and did not fail to 
use it. 

“ My friends,” said the old lady, “I am glad to say that 
we are living witnesses of the life beyond the grave. You 
ain’t got to wait for any judgment day to raise you up to 
stand before your maker. No,no! The moment you die 
you find yourself resurrected into spirit state. I was brought 
up a free will Baptist on earth, and believed in all their 
doctrines ; but I tell ye I ain't seen no lake burning with 


He addressed the com- 


was Mrs. 


about. Mind your own business, and do all the good you 


Twelfth spirit was Mr. Brown, who thanked us for our 





evening. My position, in front of the cabinet, afforded a/ attention, and bid us good night. 


Jno. OAKLEY. 
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The School Room. 


(This department will be conducted with reference to the practical work 
and wants of the teacher. Suggestions and information will be found per- 
taining to management, studies, government, methods of teaching, waking 
up mind, general culture and ¢ inations. Dialog and atio’ 
(mainly original) will be presented, suitable for ye etc. We invite 
every practical teacher to contribute to render this department useful 
in the highest degree possible to the toilers in the school-room.] 
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Friday at Three. 
By Mary K. Hantey. 


Lock up the closet! and hand me the key, 

Another week ended, ‘tis Friday at three ; 

My clothing is powdered all over with chalk, 

My poor throat is sore from monotonous talk. 

Stand ! face! proceed! with caution and care! 

And quietly go down each step of the stair ; 

Gone are my troubles, walked out on their feet, 

Into the air of the great busy street ; 

If you desire happy faces to see, 

Just watch home bound teachers on Friday at three. 

Friday at three! it makes the heart bound, 

There’s joy in the echo, there’s peace in the sound, 

Tis music the sweetest, the voice of the gong, 

That bids us disperse each mischievous throng ; 

Two days to devote, without fear or control, 

To recruiting the body, and saving the soul ; 

Away from deductions so kindly allowed, 

When bound between icebergs, or lost in a cloud ; 

Or for time that was spent on a bone-breaking day, 

In falling, uprising, pursuing our way, 

But let us forgive it, and Christianlike be, 

At least until Monday, ’tis Friday at three. 

Peace and contentment reigneth around, 

Unoccupied benches yieldeth no sound ; 

Miss A with great weariness sinks to a chair, 

Miss B’s in the dressing-room, fixing her hair, 

Miss C is purusing the latest, whereas 

Miss D never had such a tr. ublesome class, 

Miss E really thinks she has too much to do; 

Miss F answers promptly, ** I’d change then with you ;” 

Miss G heard a rumor affecting our fate, 

To startle the hair on each innocent pate: 

Miss H in a hurry abhorring delay, 

Inquires if there’s any one going her way: 

Miss I never saw sueh mischievous boys, 

Strange to relate, they are partial to noise ; 

Miss J thinks the weather will never be fine, 

Miss K heard, Miss L, would shortly resign ; 

Miss M gives no credence, as statistics will show, 

Her professional sisters most stupidly slow ; 

Miss N from neuralgia knowing no ease, 

Declares she will die of no other disease ; 

Miss O, with a sigh, remarks to Miss P, 

“* How very slight you are getting to be ;” 

Miss Q does not wonder, for working with brain 

Brings so many consequent ills in its train ; 

Miss R is a martyr, and this is her case, 

A numberless class, in a very small space ; 

Miss § is delighted, cold weather’s most o’er, 

And pronounces her stove a consumate bore ; 

Miss Y, with a shudder, complains of her feet, 

Miss W thinks Miss V, both charming and sweet. 

Miss X, Y and W bounding away, 

Wish those they leave a very good day, 

But, all with one voice, declare with Miss Z, 

That happiness dawns on Friday at three. 
Grammar School No. 12. 
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HOW TO TEACH WRITING. 

BY H. W. ELLSWORTH, 

THIRD ARTICLE. 
My Dear Friend: 1 imagine you in the schoolroom, 
with pupils all classified and supplied with materials for 
writing, and well drilled in the preliminaries of position 
and pen-holding, not a little anxious to make the first move- 
ment in your new books. Before giving the signal to write 
however, let us be sure that we understand clearly the 
points to be secured under the head of Movements and 
Rests. They are, in succession, the steps of the art, and 
must be duly considered before being taken. 

I, The Means by which movements are made are, (1) the 
fingers and thumb; (2) the forearm ; (3) the whole arm; 
and (4) a combination of finger and thumb, with one of the 
others, producing the Mixed Movement. 

Beginners must employ the finger and thumb movement. 
Such as have written three or four copy books should be 
taught the forearm movement, and those writing in higher 
numbers should be drilled on practice paper in making 
the whole arm movements in alternation with their copy- 
book exercise. The Exercise Drill Book will furnish suit- 
able exercises for practicing all the movements, should you 
desire to teach them in concert. 

II. Zhe Way or direction of movements aré two-fold : (1) 
Forward from a rest or turning point, and (2) backward from 
a rest or turning point, in due succession, as indicated by 
the copies. Explain and illustrate to your pupils these 
principles of movement upon the blackboard until they are 
able to execute and distinguish each and have a clear no- 
tion of the end to be attained in each exercise and copy 
before beginning it. 

Lay down the fundamental laws of penmanship, that (1) 
The pen must move from left to right, and (2) without being 
vaised from the paper in any word or combination, (3) Move- 





ments to be true and free must be LIGHT. (4) The QUICKER a 
movement is made (other things being equal) the smoother will be 
the mark produced. 

Above all, caution them not to sacrifice acousacy to speed, 
but seek to combine the two as an embodiment of the 
highest perfection, 

Hold these intangible truths before their minds so clearly 
and steadily that they will become as sensible of their ex- 
istences as of the copy before them, and let your approval 
or disapproval be set in every book for success or failure in 
accomplishing the task, before closing the lesson. Teach 
beginners to write down in columns instead of across, to 
maintain a uniform position and movement of hand and 
arm until fixed by habit. Then, as columns widen, in suc- 
ceeding books, extended practice will increase the power 
to wield the arm and at the same time maintain the hand 
and pen in uniform position. 

I shall be pleased to learn of the results of your teach- 
ing on the plan here indicated, and should these hints prove 
advantageous, I may at a future time undertake to sketcha 
plan for teaching formation and proportion of letters ; al 
though you will, I think, hardly require it if you follow the 
instructions of the Ellsworth system as laid down in the 
copy books and Teacher's Guide. 


ied 


PUNCTUALITY. 

PUNCTUALITY is a virtue which must be cultivated by all 
who would succeed in any calling, whether lofty or humble. 
It is emphatically the vfrtue of a mercantile and busy com- 
munity. Nothing inspires.confidence in a business man 
sooner than this quality, nor is tbere anyJhabit which sooner 
saps his reputation than that of being always behind time. 
Thousands have failed in life from this cause alone. Un- 
punptuality is not only a serious vice in itself, but it is also 
the parent of a large progeny of other vices, so that he who 
becomes its victim becomes involved in toils from which it 
is almost impossible to escape. He who needlessly breaks 
his appointment shows that he is as reckless of the waste 
of other’s time as of his own, His acquaintances readily 
conclude that,the man who is not conscientious about his 
appointment will be equally careless about his other en- 
gagements, and they will refuse to trust him with matters of 
importance, To the busy man time is money, and he who 
robs him of it dohs him as great an injury, so far as loss of 
property is concerned, as if he had picked his pocket, or 
paid him with a forged check or counterfeit bills. 

Whether a man steals from me a dollar, or the half-hour 
in which I can earn that sum, is to me a matter of indiffer- 
ence. The former crime may be the more demoralizing to 
the offender; but my loss is as great in one case as in the 
other. It has been justly said that there has been as much 
injustice and cruelty in destroying a man’s comfort dnring 
the five minutes you keep him waiting as in giving him an 
actual blow. But suppose 10 or 20 men are kept waiting 
for one mau, and that, too, in the business part of the day, 
when every moment is precious; what shall we say of such 
conduct. The robbery is as great as that of a quarter ora 
half of a day to one man, But an utterly inexcusable 
negligence he causes an utter perdition of capital aud 
labor to that amount,—more, perhaps, than by his own in- 
dustry he can replace ina month—to say nothiug of the 
vexation he has caused, unfitting 20 men for their duties 
for all the rest of the day.— Getting on iu ihe World. 
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A LESSON FOR YOUNG MEN. 

On passing through one of the wards of the prison, I 
accosted an elderly looking convict. He held down his 
head, as though ashamed to look me in the face. On hand- 
tng him a tract, he said, “I knew your voice as soon as I 
heard you, sir; 1 have heard you before to-day, sir.” 

After a few words of explanation, I found that we had 
been at one time members of the same congregation, and sat 
under the same faithful ministry. I anxiously inquired how 
it was that he had fallen so low as to become an inmate of 
a prison. 

“ A glass of ale, sir, was my ruin,” he replied. 

“ How could that be?” I asked. 

“| was at one period of my life, sir, very intemperate, but 
was, happily led to give up drink entirely, although I did 
not sign any pledge, which I nowlament. I became a regu- 
lar attendent at the place of worship, and joined the congre- 
gation. I went on very happily for some years’ until one 
evening I was returning from ,when I met with some 
friends from Hull. They prevailed on me to go to the pub- 
lic house to have but ‘ one glass.’ Conscience reproved me, 
but having entered upon the enchanted ground, I was 
readily induced to take more liquor, until I became over- 
done by it. The next morning I was ashamed to show my- 
self, and left for Leeds. 

“My old appetite for drink had been rekindled ; I became 
reckless, and joined a set of counterfeit coiners. We were 
discovered, convicted, and now I am to be transported. O, 
that I had never touched that one glass,”"—Band of Hope. 











CONDITION OF THE NEW YORK CITY 
SCHOOLS IN RESPECT TO DISCIPLINE 
The Hon. City Superintendent, Henry Kiddle, in his an- 

nual report to the Hon. Board of Education, for the year 
1873, devoted four pages to the important subject of school 
discipline. With his usual clearness, he depicted the con- 
dition of the schools as not being up to a proper standard of 
excellence in this respect. With his usual candor he stated 
the cause; and asa teacher I am proud to observe that it 
was not inefficiency, on the part of either the principals or 
the teachers. With his usual sagacity, he pointed out the 
remedy, and with his usual fearlessness, in advocating what 
is for the best interests of the schools, he recommended its 
application. Nay, he did not wait till 1873 to do this. In 
1872, though the number of classes reported as deficient in 
discipline was only one third of the number so reported in 
1873, he recommended that, as “ Moral Suasion” had failed 
to restrain a large class of pupils, the right to inflict corporal 
punishment should be restored to the principals. In 1873, 
the classes reported deficient in discipline, having trebled 
inasingle year, under the beneficent care of “ Moral Sua- 
sion,” he repeated the above emphatic words, and “com- 
mended the subject to the earnest consideration of the Board 
of Education.” 

The Annual Report for 1874 is now before the Board, the 
teachers and the public ; and, since the Board has not seen 
fit to act upon the city superintendent’s recommendation, 
nobody will feel surprised that it shows xo impsovement in 
the matter of discipline. In relation to it, Supt. Kiddle 
very pertinently observes that “ The evil consequences of 
being obliged to suspend, permanently, pupils for repeated 
acts of petty disorder and delinquencies, have been quite as 
apparent during the past year as during the preceding 
years. Many pupils are forced from our schools into the 
parochial or corporate schools, by this failure on the part of 
the schools to exercise the needed coercion in such cases.” 
Under the head of General Management he says, “ The pro- 
portion of schools in which the general management was 
found to have been excellent, as herein reported, is less 
than was found to exist last year.” Now, it is the opinion of 
the great majority of teachers, as well as others, that the 
general management of the schools is seriously interfered 
with by a rule that restricts the power of the principals in 
the government of their pupils. Without that kind of gov 
ernment which secures prompt obedience,there can be no 
really excellent management in any school. : 

In the recommendation that the power to inflict corporal 
punishment should be restored to the principals, Mr. 
Kiddle was most ably seconded by his efficient corps of 
Assistant Superintendents, in the Report of 1873; by none 
more so, than by First Assistant Superintendent of Gram- 
mar Schools, Thos. F. Harrison, who devoted three pages 
to this important subjeet. This gentleman has spent thirty- 
five years of active life in the schools of New York. Like 
his honorzble chief, like his brother assistants, he has adop- 
ted teaching as a life-work ; and men like these would en- 
noble any profession. To this he has devoted a measure of 
time, a degree of strength, and talents that would have ren- 
dered him successful in any business. eminent in any pro- 
fession. As an educator and as a man, he has probably no 
superior, and few equals, in this or any country. Our Su 
perintendents owe their present distinguished offices to the 
fact, not only that they stand high among true men, not only 
that they are eminent among educators, but that they have, 
one and all, been for many years, the successful managers 
of schools. I regret that the JOURNAL cannot afford space 
for Superintendent Harrison's report in full. Like that of 
Superintendent Kiddle, it is worthy of being read and re- 
read by every citizen and especially by every teacher in the 
city ; both were certainly worthy of more attention, more 
consideration than they have received from the Honorable 
Board of Education, judging by its absolute inaction 
on the subject of corporal punishment: I submit only 
a brief extract from this report. I regret to state, as the re- 
sult of repeated surveys of the whole field, during the last 
nine years, that since the abolition of all forms of corporal 
punishment, the discipline of a large number of our male 
schools has sensibly deteriorated. ~-Assistant Supt's 
Fanning and Jones, in their reports to the City Sup’t 
for the same year, also strongly recommended a return 
to corporal punishment in the schools. In his report for 
1874, Mr. Harrison says, “ A careful review of the schools 
during the year has but deepened, if possible, the convic 
tion expressed in my last report, that the instruction given 
in many of the male departments, is greatly diminished both 
in amount and efficiency, by the inordinate consumption of 
the time and energies of principals and class teachers in 
simply maintaining order. Upon this topic I have no new 
suggestions to make,” 

This insignificant remark closes his report on this subject. 

No wonder. In his report for the same year, Assistant 
Sup’t Fanning says : 





“ There is reason to fear that our discipline in its broad 
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and proper sense is not fully what it might be ; that itis not 
as strong and definite as it should be in some important 
features of that wholesome discipline which tends to form 
habits of prompt obedience to authority, respect for the 
rights of others, and respect for parents and teachers. In 
many of our schools, there are some, perhaps only a few, 
refractory boys. These are the cases that exhaust the teach- 
er's strength, counteract the effect of much of the instruction 
and advice given, and that tend, by their loose example, to 
undermine or weaken the general discipline of class and 
school. But the education of all children not otherwise 
provided for is now’a settled principle with the state. 
Until, therefore, special “ Reformatory Schools” for the 
training of refractory pupils are established, it seems to me, 
that in order to prevent the necessity of turning such into 
the streets, to grow up in ignorance. or, perhaps, to become 
public paupers and criminals, there should be additional 
power upon the school premises,to be used in compelling, 
when necessary, proper and prompt obedience to authority, 
—power of correction, as suggested by yourself on a former 
occasion, placed in the hands of the Principal of the school, 
but not to be used except as a last resort, and then under 
judicious restrictions. The mere fact of the presence, or 
possession by the Principal, of such additional power, with- 
out its use, would in my judgment, have a widely salutary 
and restraining effect, and make even the advice and coun- 
sel of faithful and earnest teachers, more influential for 
good. 

In his report tothe Hon. City Sup’t, Ass’t Sup’t Jones 
remarks: “ In the absence of order it is impossible to 
teach ; and if obedience be not rendered to the proper au- 
thority, improvement 1s impossible. It is not necessary to 
repeat the opinions on the enforcement of discipline ex- 
pressed in my last report, which are unchanged.” 

These are the opinions and recommendations of the City 
Sup’t, and his able assistants; men eminently fitted for 
the positions that they honor, and whose opinions on this 
important subject are entitled tohonor from the Honorable 
Board of Education. In honor for the Board of Education 
as a body, in respect for its individual members as men,— 
in grateful affection for the few whom I have the honor to 
know personally, I yield tono man. But, composed as it 
is, of merchants, bankers and lawyers ; men who cannot 
from the nature of their occupations, know the wants of the 
schools, as well as the City Superintendent, his assistants 
and the teachers know them, when Henry Kiddle, in his 
official capacity, recommends that, “as moral suasion has 
failed to restrain a large class of the pupils, the right to in- 
flict corporal punishment should be restored to the princi- 
pals. I regard it as the bounden duty of the Board of 
Education to act according to that recommendation. 
There is one member of the Board, who, having been in 
former years an active and efficient member of our profes- 
sion, is particularly fitted to decide this important question. 
To Commissioner Herring then, in the name of a vast 
majority of my fellow teachers, who, like myself are 
suffering under the placid sway of “ Moral Suasion.” I 
appeal in the hope that he will cause the recommendation 
of the City Sup’t to be taken from the table, and a resolution 


passed in accordance therewith. 
DAN D. LION. 
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PYHSIOGNOMY; OR, WHAT I KNOW 

ALOUT FACES. 
* In one soft look, what language lies, 
The passions, hates, loves, malice, scaring jealousy : 
Each feature plainly expresses.” 

Messrs. Epirors oF NEw YorK SCHOOL JOURNAL : 

Your correspondent, whose article, in your issue of Feb. 
——, concerning “ What I know about faces.” is calculated 
to falsify and mislead inquiring minds concerning the #ue 
and beautiful science of physiognomy. This has been now 
fully established and proved of much value to mankind. 

God writes the history and laws plainly on the face of all 
His creatures. Each plant, flower, and tree tells its peculi- 
arities. The old rocks show their mighty record of long 
ages gone. The geologist can read Earth’s wonderful lessons 
written on her pages, and each animal shows its character 
and traits. 

To the true believer and attentive student there are, 
“Tongues in the trees, books in the running brooks, ser- 
mons in stones, and good in everything.” 

And this is not only true of nature and all the animal 
kingdom, but there is also no truer character than those writ- 
ten over the faces of man ; provided we can read these linea- 
ments. It is thus the soul looks forth and finds expression 
in the emotions, passions and feelings. And these play over 
and make beautiful or hateful “ the face divine.” And it is 
thus physiognomy is a deeply interesting and profitable 
study, and will amply repay us. 

We can easily know the character of those we meet, read 


stand, and suffering from our ignorance of human nature. 
Our features and expressions tell plainly our inmost natures 
and feelings, and we possess a mighty power if we can read 
these truthfully. All possess this knowledge to some extent, 
and yet there is only a few fully versed in this science. 
I have had the pleasure of hearing nine lectures delivered 
by a lady on this deeply interesting subject. And these 
were fully and satisfactorily illustrated to a critical audience, 
with hundreds of tests in reading peculiar teatures and faces. 
It is true this scier.ce may prove more difficult to the learner, 
and not possess such striking proofs as phrenology, still it 
will amply repay any reader of your valuable journal to 
peruse some of the works published by Messrs. Fowler & 
Wells on this subject. 
No one can fully disguise their soul’s emotions, or hide 
their character and feelings. Our hates, loves, joys, sorrows; 
our good and bad impulses all, play over “the faces of 
those we meet and love,” like strains of sad or joyous 
melody on the harpsichord. We should 4now, and /ee/, and 
minister to these emotions. Here amid the dull routine of 
busy strife, evils, contentions, and with our fears and sel- 
fishness we fail to see or understand these soul teachings 
written on each countenance. “Here we must needs see 
through a glass darkly,” in many things. There cometh a 
time when “ we shall know even as we are known.” 
Mr. Editor, in view of these facts, and the real beauty and 
benefits derived from a true knowledge of physiognomy, 
would it not prove wise and profitable for your teachers and 
readers to consider carefully “What they may know about 
faces.” Sy._vanus Lyon. 
~-- 
Owt’s Nest, April 3d, 1875. 
Mr.Epiror—Things are ina snarl again—yes two snarls— 
one growing out of the other. The other day—that's the ex- 
act time when a great many things happen—Jane walked 
into the Owl’s Nest with the greeting, “ Well John, the s/ide 
Jaw has come out of its grave, and cut down my month's 
pay $2.” 
“What!” said I, for I could not have been more scared if 
she had told me that my great grandfather had come out of 
his grave, “ Why I thought it would never have the face to 
come back again, even as a ghost.” 
“ But it is back again and in our school, taking up a sink- 
ing fund ; at any rate my hope ofa pair of new gloves is 
sunk, and I can’t see how it has been done.” 
You may call to mind, Mr. Editor, that after the side law 
had being doing its work for some time, the board waked 
up to the fact that there were about 160 more teachers in 
our schools than there were classes to teach. The board 
then changed the law so that teachers having no classes 
might be sent to other schools where they could be set to 
work. The transfer was not to make any change in the pay 
of the remaining assistant teachers. This Jane and I thonght 
killed the séide aw; but upon looking it up we find that at 
the beginning of the next year the salaries must again be 
slid down, never uf, on the old average plan of giving, or 
rather allowing the male assistants (when there are more 
than one in a school) an average of $1,652, the female assist- 
ants in the male Grammar Schools $850, and in the female 
Grammar and the Primary Schools $600. We had not looked 
up this first of January clause, and did not know that the 
evil day had only been kept instore as a New Year's gift. 
Jane had never dreamed the board could be so thoughtful 
and wise, hence the loss of Jane’s gloves and another letter 
to the JOURNAL on the side daw. 
As I have already written two long letters on this subject, 
dated Nov. 15, 1873, and Feb. 7, 1874, I shall do little more 
than give an illustration of the workings of this law, which 
represents the wisdom and justice of the board for several 
years past as well as of the present board. 
Take Grammar School No. 967. In December, 1864, there 
are three male assistants, teaching each 35 boys. A gets 
$2,052, B $1,652, C $1,252; average all right. Christmas 
takes off C, and that brings more work upon A and B. 
But in January, 1875, A gets $1,831, and B $1,473. Can't 
have more. Average plan you know. It matters not that 
their classes number now 50 each, by putting the most of 
C’s into them. © That isthe law. In other words, more work 
less pay, less work more pay. 
the law. If A and B will be honest, manly, hard-working 


will not work so hard in school, pull wires, “see 


boys A and B. 





and control their emotions, and correct our own feelings 
and vices, without the painful necessity of erring, misunder- 


this city. 


Or take another feature of 


teachers, having 50 boys apiece, and do their duty in saving 
the school fund, the board will pay them $3,304, but if they equ 
certain 
men, get a cheap D [$1,252] to come into the school, the 
board will reward their virtue by paying to that school $1,652 
more ; $400 of which goes into the pockets of the two good 


The case above may be extreme, but is just as probable 
as that rats will gnaw into a cheese-box made of white wood. 
If any one has the time to spare it will pay him well to hunt 
up the workings of the slide law for the last five years in 


I've hit myself on the head with a stone wall. Smike came in 
just in the nick cftime with the following, which is Smike all 
over: “See here,” and Smike turned out a new oven full of 
fresh roasted, “ 1 don’t want to see you and Saxon put your 
greenbacks to any risk by speaking out. With me it is dif- 
ferent. My business is as sure as a boy's taste for peanuts, 
I've rented this corner for five years, and my mansion in the 
skies for the same time, if the rats don't carry it all off. I 
can afford to say what I think, so when either of you have 
anything to say that ought to be said, anything that might 
put you where you couldn't get on if you should say it, come 
to me, and if I think it true and sound, I'll say it for you.” 
“Saxon,” said Skittles as we moved on, “is there anything 
in.peanuts that gives Smike so,much moral courage ?” 
“Smike don’t call it moral courage,” said I. He says the 
case is just this, “ Nobody cares for me and I care for no- 
body, except the human family in general. Nobody can 
take away anything from me because | haven't it. As for 
cutting off my means of living for saying what I honestly 
think, a man might as well try to starvea donkey by shutting 
him into a ten acre lot of Canada thistles.” 
Yours, 

JOHN W, SAXON, 
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A SCHOOL GIRL’S PLEA FOR DRESS. 


A Grapbuate of a high school in Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, at a late exhibition, read an essay or composition on 
the subject of taste in dress, in which she talked this way 

“In all ages there have been leaders of fashion whose ex- 
travagance has furnished a never failing subject to the 
satirist. We of the present day suffer persecution on ac- 
count of our ruffles. The flowers and clouds have ruffles, 
too. We cannot help liking them, and our sewing machines 
hem them, buzzing away all the time so that we cannot 
gossip with mother or sister. Has it occured to the strong 
moralist that the hum of the sewing machine is quite an ef. 
fective bridle to that ‘ unruly member’ so productive of dis- 
cord in this fair world of ours? There may be some cynical 
critics who will to-day more closely observe our dresses 
than our essays, and will mourntully wish that the ‘ high 
school girls wouldn't dress for a,ball." Well, we don't 
often graduate, and who can blame us on so important 
an occasion for liking too look as pretty as we can? 
We are going to be economical ; we shall wear our white 
muslins to all the weddings of our friends for some years, 
and not long ago a young lady of this school wore hex 
graduating dress at her own wedding. When they look a 
little mussed for festive occasions we can. catch up the trains 
and wear them to church or make them over for our litth 


nieces. The critics ought to remember that New England 
girls understand making a thing pretty and useful at the 
same time.” 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF RAIN. 

To understand the philosophy of this beautiful and often 
sublime phenomenon, so ofteu witnessed and so very essen 
tial to the existence of plants and animals, a few facts de- 
rived from observation and along train of experiments, 
must be remembered. 
where, and at all times, of a uniform temperature, we should 
never have rain, hail or snow. 
evaporation from the sea and the earth's surface, would de- 
scend in an impreceptible vapor, or cease to be absorbed by 
the airwhen it was once fully saturated. The absorbing 
power of the atmosphere, and consequently its capacity to 
retain humidity, is apportionately warm 
than in cold air. The air near the surface of the earth is 
warmer than it is in the regions of the clouds. The higher 
we ascend from the earth the colder do we find the atmus- 
phere. Hence the perpetual snow on very high mountains 
in the hottest climate. 
ation the air is highly saturated with vapor, though it be in- 
visible and the sky cloudless, if its temperature is suddenly 
reduced by cold currents descending from above, or rush 
ing from a higher to a lower latitude, its capacity to retain 
moisture is diminished, clouds are formed, and rain is the 
result. It condenses, cools, and like a sponge filled with 
water and compressed, pours out the water which its dimin- 
ished capacity cannot hold. 


Were the atmosphere here, every- 


The water absorbed by it in 


greater in 


Now, when from continued evapor- 
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A YOUNG man broke through the ice on a skating pond 
in Central Park the other day, where the water was only a 
few feet deep, and when he was hauled out and laid upon 
the ice, he faintly whispered : “I didn’t care for myself, but 
I'm engaged, and I thought of her feelings.” 


“ Csar, why don’t you fire at those ducks? Don't you 
see that you have the whole flock before you?” “I knows 
it, marster; but you see, when I gets a good aim at one of 
‘em, t’ree or four oders swims right atween it an’ me, and 





Smike says I have hit the nail on the head, but Skittles says 


puts me all out,” 
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WHAT TO DO 


Wuew a political party needs new life, efficiency, 
and the power to move to higher objects, it is uni- 
formly said its regeneration must begin within. The 
teachers of our country form an immense body, esti- 
mated at 225,000. And it is agreed upon all sides 
that the position they occupy is not what they deserve 
in the front rank of usefulness, but remanded by the 
public to any convenient corner that seems to be un- 
occupied. But while these things are acknowledged 
to be so, the question is asked, “‘ what can we do to 
elevate our profession?” And we think this a very 
proper question to ask, and could only wish it was 
proposed with earnestness by every teacher in the 
land. We shall attempt to reply to this by suggest- 
ing some things that lie in the power of every one. 

1. You can cause a higher value to be set on educa- 
tion. For it is a fact that very many teachers under- 
value their priceless work. They cry out against the 
confinment in school rooms ; they think if they were 
only merchants, or lawyers. They are for finding 
some business that will pay better. To all this we 
say. Value your labor. Accustom yourself to see 
its comeliness. Stay in it. Praise the teacher. 
Defend him and his work, 

2. You can cause educational work to take amore 
prominent place. How few teachers took an interest 
in the World’s Fair in Vienna? Indeed, how few 
knew about it. It was suggested that the teachers 
should appoint a delegate—not a superintendent, you 
will understand who would have an official character-- 
but a private in the great army, to go, see and report, 
but nothing came of it. And we here suggest, 
that in every town, at all celebrations, the teacher 
must see that education is represented, in fact stands 
well in front. Please remember it this centennial year. 

3- You can show your pupils the value of the 
teacher’s calling. Impressions thus made will last 
as long as life. You will thus teach the coming 
generations to honor coming teachers. 


are not so, you are probably not in the right sphere 
of labor—at least as far as your pupils are concerned. 

5- You can consolidate your professional feeling 
with the professional feeling of others. Have you 
done anything of this kind this year? There is in 
this city for example, a School Teacher’s Association, 
laboring not for itself, but for all. Its officers are 
teachers of high character. They purpose to do 
good to the profession, not to themselves. Are you 
city reader a member of this worthy company? 
A living member? And to all we say join some 
association ; meet with it, devise plans to honor your 
profession, and thus leave it stronger than you found 
it. 

THE LIONESS AND HER CUBS. 

The lion is spoken of as most fierce and bloodthirsty, but 
one would think, by looking at this picture,that kindness and 
peaceableness reigned in the lion’s den. This, however, may 
be a “model” den ; atall events it is pleasing as a picture. 








THE idea is becoming quite generally entertained that 
Yale college is too costly a place, except for rich men’s 
sons. Especially has this obtained a foothold since the 
papers have reported that the students were intending to 
build a $15,000 boat-house. The effect of this will be to turn 
many aside from obtaining the thorough training that good 
old college is now better able to bestow than ever before. 
We think the boating fever has damaged the cause of 
classical education a good deal more than the Mew York 
Tribune, There are too many other expenses that have 
been attaching themselves to the college life of the young 
men of to-day that did not formerly exist. We cry out to 
the colleges, ‘“ Oh, reform it altogether.” 

ee aa 

We announced some time since that Mr. J. M. Allyn had 
offered $100,000 to the city of Hartford, Conn., to establish 
a school of industry in that city. The Committee do not 
deem the amount a large enough sum to undertake a work 
of the magnitude proposed by the donor. 

They say: “ The scheme is a large one, and with ample 
means to carry it out fully and fairly most of the committee 
would regard it as a highly commendable and a beneficial 
one, which ought not to be allowed to fail of accomplish- 
ment. If the proposal were to allow the fund to accumulate 
by its own increase and by additions from other philan- 
thropic persons until it shall amount to $500,000, or to such 
asum as the Court of Common Council shall deem suffi- 
cient to establish and maintain the school, probably the 
committee would advise the acceptance of the trust. But 
the desire of the donor is that the institution be put into 
immediate operation. 


aed 


DrAR JOURNAL: I have a good many things that I want 
to write out for your splendid paper. I am a little afraid 
I may strike a tender place now and then. In a week or 
two I shall write you something about “My Associate 
Teachers.” Ido not see things in quite the rosy light that 
Miss Delia A. Lathrop does. But now for “ My Little Cate- 
chism,” for I was brought up on the “Shorter Catechism.” 
“ Now, teacher’s, I am going to examine you.” 
Do you read the NEw York ScHoot Journat? Of 
course you say ‘I do ; how else would I know about your 
questions ?” 
“All right. Once more, do you fase the New York 
SCHOOL JOURNAL? Of course you say ‘I do; you do not 
suppose I would 4orrow of some other teacher who had 
more professional earnestness than I, and get the benefit 
of her money ? 
“ All right, again. 
“Do you fay for the NEw YorK SCHOOL JOURNAL? But 
I beg your pardon, you are a teacher, and of course you 
do. 
“But may I not ask do you try and extend the range of 
the JouRNAL, and thus encourage the publishers, for you 
must remember, they are not making money. They hope 
to build up a strong popular organ for the educational pro- 
fession, and thus be remunerated. ‘Certainly, you say; I 
will help them all I can.’ 
“ All right. 
(All right, say we.—Ebs.) 

es aeeree 
“DRiLt in the Elements of Arithmetic,” which appears 
in our celumns, was published in nearly the same form in 
the JOURNAL some two or three years ago, but is reprinted 
for the benefit of our new subscribers. Try rr. 





JAPAN.” 


RAMBOSSAN’s ASTRONOMY isa very handsome volume, is- 
sued by D. Appleton & Co. The old volume, 7%inks-J-to- 
Myself, is to be republished by James Miller. The morals 
ot Abou Bon Adhem, by P. V.Nasby, is soon to be published 





4+ You can be enthuastic in your profession. Uf you 


by Lee & Shepard. 








Mr. EpitTor :—I have read with much interest the “ Ney 
York ScHooL JouRNAL,” and desire to express my high 
appreciation of its merits, aud to recommend it to all the 
teachers in my commissioner district. It is undoubtedly 
one of the best school journals published. 

Other things being equal, the teacher who habitually reads 
such alive journal as this will succeed asa teacher far 
better than the one who does not. I would like to see 
this or some equally good journal in the hands of all our 
teachers. In these days teachers cannot afford to be withon 
a first-class school journal. 

CASPER G. BROWER, 
School Commissioner 2d District, Westchester Co. 





BROOKLYN. 


A parlor entertainment took place Saturday evening at 
Miss Christianson’s school, 260 Schermerhorn Street. Her 
large parlors were crowded at an early hour. The programme 
consisted of Kindergarten exercises accompanied by Ger. 
man and English songs, recitations by the masters and mis. 
ses, those in French and German were excellently rendered 
as regards fluency and pronunciation, and a short comedy 
by the members of the parlor class, the young ladies repre. 
senting their part in a spirited manner. The whole was a 
great success, . 


—_—-----—_ se = —__—__—__—__ 


HARTFORD HIGH SCHOOL RE UNION. 


A re-union of the ’73 of the Hartford High School, was 
held Friday evening, April oth, at Park Central Hotel, 
Hartford. The greetings of the classmates of other times 
were hearty in the extreme, especially so, were those extend- 
ed by the gentlemen to the lady members. The exercises of 
the evening consisted of readings, songs, addresses and 
last, though undoubtedly not least, dancing. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Tue State in this country is not the organ of religious 
creeds in any sense, either to affirm their authority or lend 
its power to their propagation. It tolerates all creeds and 
patronizes none. Whether a man is an infidel ora religious 
believer, a Jew or a Christian, a Protestant or a Catholic is 
no concern of the State. What creed is right or what 
is wrong is a matter which it leaves to the individual judg- 
ment and conscience. Occupying this neutral ground in 
respect to religion, the State can neither establish nor sus- 
tain any system of religious instruction without self-stulti- 
fication. The attempt would involve the selection of some 
specific system, which would be inconsistent with its posi- 
tion, or the adoption of all systems, which would be an 
absurdity. The only thing which it can do in wisdom is to 
retire from the whole field and leave things spiritual and 
sectarian to purely voluntary agencies, unpatronized and 
unhindered by any State power. 

This is the theory upon which the common school system 
proceeds. It professes to be secular and only secular. It 
has no religious creed to teach to anybody, any more than 
a bank corporation or a railroad company. It depends for 
its funds upon men of all creeds and of no creed. It does 
not disparage religious instruction or oppose it; but 
simply proposes to do another thing, which it is important 
for the State to have done and which can be done in con- 
sistency with the principles cf our political system. 

To all sectarians of every class, whether Catholic or Pro- 
testant, Jewish or Christian, who wish to use the common 
school for their sectarian purposes, we have just this to say : 
Gentlemen, please to let this system alone. It is just right 
as it is, and will be wrong if any of your designs are grati- 
fied. Wedo not insist that you shall like it or use it if you 
prefer something else ; but we do insist that you shall not 
change it. Organize as many other schools, at your own 
charges, as ycu choose, and teach therein as much or as 
little religion as may suit your pleasure ; but please to let 
the common school stand where the law places it—on the 
non sectarian and non-religious basis. We say frankly to 
the Protestant that he has no more to have King James's 
version of the Sacred Scriptures read in the common school 
than has the Catholics to have the Douay version read. 
Any usages in the public schools which favor any sect or 
any theory of religion in preference to some other theory 
should be abandoned, and the common sehool made exactly 
what it purports to be—no more and no less. The moment 
the Protestant claims the slightest advantage for Protestant- 
ism he, in principle, concedes the whole argument of the 
Catholic. The way to settle the question between them is to 
turn them.—/ndependent. 





PROTESTANT children get their religious education—where 
young Catholics should get theirs—in the home, in the 
church, in the Sunday-school. 

No. Our Catholic friends must not require that the re- 
ligious instruction of Catholic children be made part and 
parcel ef a school system mainly supported by Protestant 
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taxation. Protestants and Catholics enjoy equal rights, and 
with these Catholics ought to be, and must be, content. But 
whether content or not, Protestants will not regard favorably 
a proposition to include in the public school system of the 
State a course of theological instruction which teaches the 
monstrous doctrines of Papal Infallibility, the supremacy of 
the Roman Curia, and eternally anathematizes ail who dis- 
sent from the Catholic faith as expounded from the Vatican. 
It is just as well that the question should be raised in pre- 
cisely the form in which it has been ; the Protestants and all 
who dissent from the Roman Catholic faith will be anxious 
to know as soon as possible just how far the Catholic 
Church is to be allowed to go in this country. Our Catho- 
lic friends are a restless set at best, but for all that we 
cannot afford, as the price of their quiet, to sacrifice the in- 
tegrity of our common school system. 

“No money belonging to the city, or city and county of 
New York, raised by taxation upon the property of the citi- 
zens thereof, shall be appropriated in aid of any religeous or 
denominational school.”—[{Laws of New York, 1873, Chap. 
757, Sec, 10.] 


Rev. Dr. Gispons, President of the “ University of the Pa- 
cific,” in a lecture before a county teachers’ institute in San 
Jose, insisted on the necessity of retaining the Bible in the 
schools, and called upon all the teachers who used it in their 
schools to hold up their hands. One hand only went up. 
The Doctor said he hoped there was some mistake, and that 
his request was not understood. He would ask all who did 
not use the Bible in their schools to stand up. About sev- 
enty teachers responded. The Doctor said he was very sorry 
to see there was no mistake ; but he was greatly astonished 
and grieved at the state of things indicated. For one he 
said, he would never enter a school where he could not, as 
workman, take his “ best tool” with him. The Doctor is 
President of a Methodist college, and he is evidently under 
the impression that the schools are or ought to be missionary 
agencies, to bring children intothechurch. It is to be hop- 
ed that he and the others like him will soon correct this 
mistake, and be willing to have the schools confined to the 
work of secular instruction, under the rules of morality 
which are the common inheritance of mankind, and in which 
citizens of every shade of religious opinion are agreed.— 
Index. 


“It would be idle to assert that the present educational 
scheme has not proved afailure. It has neither diminished 
crime nor increased intelligence. It has in no degree pre- 
vented the progress of the most pernicious and absurd doc- 
trines. * * It has not hindered the adoption of theories 
of government, commerce, and revenue which were years 
ago tried and found wanting by other nations. It has not 
taught communities their own requirements, nor shown 
them how to avoid pressing dangers. It has not enabled 
the public to avoid constant collision of interests, all of 
whose natural conditions assimilate them. It has not help- 
ed the growth of good morals,"or religion, or culture, or 
courtesy, or civilization generally. As a plan, it is all but 
worthless. Its fruits are inconsiderable, and it is time that 
it was supplanted by a scheme consonant with the demands 
of modern progress, and calculated to fit the coming gene- 
ration to cope alike with the problems of Society and Na- 
ture.”"— Sacramento Record. 


THe New York ScHoo, JOURNAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
News, is more interesting than ever, which, by the way, we 
consider a greatcompliment. It has changed its form some- 
what and added illustrations to its stock of attractions. We 
think it would bea good plan, if some of our students, who 
aspire to be pedagogues, would subscribe for this weekly, 
as there are many ideas in it which might be useful to them 
in there future careers.—Cornell. 

ARREST OF THE Errant SCHOOL G1RLs.—The two girls 
who ran away from the Normal School in Philadelphia a 
short time ago were arrested in Baltimore. They remained 
in custody at the Marshal's office all day Saturday, a tele- 
gram from the Philadelphia police having requested that 
they be held until the arrival of an officer from that city. 
At 8 p. m. in the evening, 4 Philadelphia officer with a 
brother of one of the girls arrived here, and the party left at 
10:50 p.m. for Philadelpha, being escorted to the depot by 
Detective Crone. The girls were arrested on Broadway in 
the eastern section of the city. It has been ascertained 
that they came to Baltimore on Wednesday last, on a train 
from Harrisburg. They have not said where they have 
been since they ran away from home. 


Tue New York ScHoot JOURNAL has with the com- 
mencement of its seventh volume, been considerably en- 
larged and in every way improved. It is the intention of 
the publishers to make this journal valuable primarily as 
a newspaper, and in ‘accordance—although it has on its 
list some of the most solid educational writers in the 
country—the articles are for the most part, crisp, interest- 
ing, and calculated not only to inform teachers concerning 
educational matters throughout the country, but to aid and 


AND 
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improve them in their profession. We think that thisis the 
first successful attempt yet made in this conntry to produce 
a really able and at the same time popular educational 
journal. In the place of prolix essays, wearisome to read 
and often embodying impracticable views, the New York 
ScHOOL JouRNAL is filled with shorter articles, dealing with 
practical matters of current interest to every teacher in the 
land.— A mericanArtisan. 





“A BONE FOR A NEW ARTICLE, PUT 
FLESH AROUND IT.” 

My Dear Mr. CHARLIER:—You see how much of “ pru- 
dent darkness ” this heading foreshadows. Knowing that you 
do not “ love darkness rather than light, because your deeds 
are evil,” I take the liberty of joining as freely and heartily 
as yourself in any effort to put down abuses, correct errors, 
and try to make the atmosphere of education as free from 
mist and unwholesomeness as it is in our power to do. To 
reach the parents is almost an impossibility—the “ dead past 
must bury its dead "—it is the present, the present—we are 
called upon to heed and cultivate. Gradually, I suppose, 
even persons full of error can be reached. And I will not 
look at tha hardships and trials of school life, but will 
persistently look away, and address myself to ¢wo things— 
the bearing of whatever load I cannot at present lift, and 
the courageous struggle with such difficulties as can be 
mastered and overcome. 

Now, let us see whether this one of parental delinquency 
can be reached. In the first place a parent's decision is not 
always final. We both knowthis. Neither of us would 
acquiesce in a decision that would lead to the demoraliza- 
tion or the corruption of the discipline in a school. The 
law of self preservation forbids. We are obliged to teach 
by stringent example, and to leave wide open the alterna- 
tive of compliance or departure. There is a large amount 
of evil—an immense mass, that we are obliged patiently to 
bear. We cannot move a child faster than his intellectual 
arrangement and his moral capabilities admit. But we can 
steadily lift up parent and pupil from the slough of de- 
pravity in which they are sunk, and give them by degrees 
healthy impetus and sound ideas. If we are but “ children 
of a larger growth,” we must not expect much from those 
whose early education has been neglected, and are as crude 
in their ideas of a child’s necessities as they are deficient in 
cultivation and fitness for the duty of parental oversight 
and care. 

Let the effort then be heavily and strongly with the 
present race—let all be done to give ‘hem sound ideas and 
correct habits, and let, as far as possible, the parents be 
reached through their children. I believe we are as yet only 
in the infancy of education—truly so called. And Mr. 
Charlier will pardon me for paying my tribute to the general 
soundness, and hearty earnestness, with which he has thus 
far conducted his 4fe work. No earnest man but must be 
aggravated by two things—first, to find his work unapprecia- 
ted, and second, to find no co-operation in that which is for 
the subject’s own good alone. To find every little frivolous 
objection suffered to weigh against the child’s interest. To 
allow trifles to set aside the real business of intellectual 
growth and developement. These things are vexatious and 
trying, and sometimes lead on the part of the teacher, to 
despondency, and want of interest. There should not be, 
and is not, on the part of the conscientious and well 
informed parent, anything allowed that will interfere in the 
slightest with the regular systematic studies of the week— 
till all is over and there is the opportunity for rest, relaxa- 
tion and pleasure. 

There would be no hardship in this. The promise of a 
pleasure would only enhance the application and diligence 
of the week. And sound counsel of this character to 
parents, is not departing from the province of the teacher, 
but is in fact a duty. More light will often correct difficul- 
ties. People do not err so much from éadness as they do 
from ignorance. If people 4new more, there would be less 
wrong doing in the world. 

How much “ flesh ” there is now upon the “ bone.”I leave 
for Mr. Charlier and others to judge. I see and acknowl- 
edge Mr. Charlier's difficulty. It is to his credit that he 
feels it, and that it Houdles him. Let him be thankful that 
he is not like too many to whom wrong is just as good as 
right. Our troubles are a sign of intellectual and moral life. 
Let us not wish to be rid of them. 

The bad habits of home are sometimes serious and 
terrific. “ What is bred in the bone will come out in the 
fiesh.” We must not be surprised. I suppose the parents 
ought to be kept in and have their 50 to 500 lines to copy. 
And as we can’t punish them that way, we'll punish them 
by exposure. 

and now, Mr. Editor, if 1 have not met the case, you must 
put in your influential plea which you know so well how to 
use, and say a word te help us all in the matter, and mean- 
while, I subscribe myself yours and the public's. 

ALPHA. 


Correspondenée. 





R. G., Albany, N. Y.—* Can you give me a clear idea of 
what is done in the Kindergarten schools? And do you think 
that a person, a lady, who had succeeded well as a primary 
teacher, would be able to carry on such a school by having 
the book written by Miss Peabody and Mrs. Mann 
asa guide? I have learned how to do most of the folding 
of papers and the weaving, aad know something about 
drawing.” We cannot advise the step you propose without 
you are thoroughly instructed as a Kindergarten teacher. 
There is a mistake gaining ground that is fatal, that a 
Kindergarten school is simply a primary schoool with some 
games, and the manufacturing of little mats of paper, 
added. Hence some teachers here opened such schools at 
their own houses, under the name of “ Kindergarten.” The 
two able articles by Mrs. Woolson, published in the 
JOURNAL, will give you something of an idea of the principles 
that underlie Kindergarten teaching. The only way for you 
to succeed is to come here, to this city, and place yourself 
under the instruction of Mrs. Kraus (Boelte), and learn it as 


business. We'll be glad to further your enterprise in any 
way. 
M. M. M.—“I have been teaching in this school for three 


years, and am pleasantly situated except in one particular. | 
have the entire charge of the young ladies, and the principal 
of the boys ; my room is on the same floor with his, and we 
exchange classes across the hall. He very often asks some 
of the older girls to stay after school and to come to him te 
be shown in algebra, geometry, etc. It hardly seems to me 
to be just or entirely proper to have them remain after J 
have gone home, and I have been very much troubled about 
my duty in the case. He is a good teacher, but also seems to 
me to be more devoted to the good-looking than to the 
dull of comprehension. Will you advise me and forgive 
me for bringing a matter of this nature to you. I enclose 
postage, etc.” Although you suggest an answer by letter 
we reply in the JOURNAL, because there are several letters of 
a character similar, in some respects, lying before us. You 
have stated a case that is very perplexing if you undertake 
to be the immediate cause of removing the difficulty of which 
youcomplain. But it seems that you are the master of the 
situation if you have tact. And you must remember, more 
than all, that those young ladies are placed under your care 
for more than instruction in the sciences. They are there 
to learn how to be good, true and strong, as well as accom- 
plished women. If you do not give them this instruction 
they will go out but to fall before temptation. You ought, 
therefore, it is plain, to lay before them the principles that 
guide good women among the devious paths of life. This 
you should make a subject of the most careful thought and 
preparation ; you will need here Divine counsel and wis- 
dom ; you must ask in prayer for strength to impress the 
desire for a holy life in those young girls. You will need 
to give them positive instruction that will cover more than 
this particular case, for they may be subject to others you 
know not of. You can fix a rule that two girls shall always 
be in the principal's room at the same time. That you feel 
on a subject in respect to which the sentiment of the whole 
country is manifestly degenerating, is creditable to you. At 


the same time “ beware of jealousy.” 

Iris.—“ I do not approve of the p'an which is adopted in 
the school in which I am a teacher, of having boys and girls 
sit in the same row of desks. I do not feel satisfied with 
the results of this method, although it is highly praised by 
many. I would like to know what I can do or say to change 
this to the more common method. I also would like to 
know your views.” We have given our views on this sub 
ject from time to time, and will, perhaps, state them again 
before long, as the subject is coming up frequently. Our 
experience has taught us that boys and girls may be taught 
well when sitting tog: ther in the same room, or at each al- 
ternate desk, defending wholly on the skill of the teacher. A 
teacher should know what to mark as good conduct, when 


boys and girls sit together. There are many things to be 
said in its favor. If the girls are good, are well trained, and 
are obedient, they wil! produce a public opinion in the school 
room that is irresistible. Of course, vicious and bad boys 
ought not to be allowed a place in sucha school. But we 
should advise the boys to have a separate row of seats, either 


on one side, or across the front. And the girls should be 
trained to known what is right and proper for them to do, 
and be inspired with a noble ambition to win the respect of 
the lads. 

Rutu, Springfield.—“ What book do you recommend for 


a teacher who wants to learn the elements of botany ; and 
do you think I would learn to analyze flowers by myself; 
would I need a microscope?” There is nothing, absolutely 
nothing, to stand in the way of a person learning botany, 
who really means to do it. It is not only a practical study, 
but an interesting one. You must, however, dismiss the 
idea that it has any reference to bouquets, or the language 
of flowers. We can think of no way you can spend your 
summer more delightfully and profitable than by getting 
board at one of the out-of-the-way farmhouses, at $5.00 per 
seek, and there gather plants (the farmer will call them 
we eds) day by day in the lanes, fields and woods, and learn 
to classify them. We should recommend Miss Youman’s 
Book on Botany, published by D. Appleton & Co., as pro- 
bably the simplest and plainest to begin with. Afterwards 
you will need Prof. Gray's “ How Plants Grow,” by Ivison, 
lakeman & Taylor ; or Prof. Wood's “ Botanist and Flor- 
ist,” all of which are capital books. A microscope will be 
indispensible to you. We furnish them at $1.50 each. 


A Supscriper, N. Y. city.—*‘ 1 am desirous of finding a 
school, whose session continues through the vacation?” 
We take it you want to find a school for a pupil, and so re- 
commend you to address Mr. S.C. Shortlidge, Media, Pa. 
We believe you wiil find it a school conducted with ability 





and earnestness 
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SPECIAL PREMIUM. 


As many of the teachers have expressed a 
desire to obtain the Abbott Microscope, we 
will give to every one who sends $2.75 to this 
office (not to an agent) a copy of the JouRNAL 
for one year, also either the “Gem” or 
“Pocket” Microscope the price of each is 
$1.50. These instruments are probably the 
best of any of their kind in the market. 


INSTRUCTION AND AMUSEMENT. 
The Abbott Pocket Microscope. 


The time is coming when every lover 
of art or science, every student, eve 
business man, and every household wi 
want sucha mi pe. The purch 
of goods, for instance, will uire it to 
enable him to examine the texture of 
fabrics. It examines, in focus, whole 
insects, bugs, &c., alive or dead, in a 
cage, thereby oontiog the barbarous 
custom of torture, or killing. The grain 
merchant and er can examine the 
qualities and properties of the wheat 
~ berry, and of flour. It is the most per- 
fect instrument inven for ny wy ee flowers, 
minerals, eens. bank notes, &c. e chemist and 











the natural the miner, the physician, the teacher, 
student hant hanic and housewife, should make 
it aconstant companion. It will greatly serve the 


of utility and enjoyment in almost all situations in life. 
Price, $1.50. ddress New York School Journal, 89 
Liberty st., N. Y., who will send post patd on receipt of price. 
Also, The Gem Microscope, 
which ifies about 100 diame- 
tera, or 10,000 times the area, shows 
imalules in stag t water, blood 
or milk globules, even better than 
microscopes of many times its cost. 
It leads young minds to investigate 
the en mysteries and beauties 
of minute creation. Price, $1.50. 
Orders may be sent as above, and 
the instrument will be sent postpaid. 
Both the ““Pocxer” and the “ % 
will be sent to one address for $2.25. 











EXTINCTION OF THE ELEPHANT.—The ele- 
hant, like the whale, is dying out. In India 
e is becoming rare. The hunters have driven 
him further and further inland unless some- 
thing be done to protect him, he will before 
long become, upon the main continent at any 
rate, altogether extinct, and Sahib will have 
to import his elephants from Burmah and 
Ceylon, much as those of Great Britain import 
horses from Ireland and foxes from any country 
that will send them in sufficient number and 
of sufficient size and strength. In Africa the 
evil is not yet past remedy. Over the vast 
table-lands of that unknown continent the ele- 

hant still roams in countless droves, and still 
folds in undisputed ew nage vast tracts to 
which rum and glass beads, cast-iron muskets 
and clay pipes, printed calico, and coarse gun- 
powder, have never yet found their way. The 
respite, however, will probably be but brief. 
Almost daily caravans start from the Zanzibar 
coast to the interior, carrying with them all 
that the native heart needs to make it glad, 
and willing to take payment in ivory for all 
that they have to offer. 


How Nutmees Grow.—An old whaler tells, 
in the American Grocer, all about nutmegs. 
This spice,so much used in every family, is 
indigenous to the Moluccas, reaching its 
greatest perfection in Amboyna. This island 
belongs to the Dutch, who do not permit the 
cultivation of the nutmeg in other islands 
under their control. The nutmeg-tree is 25 or 
30 feet high when fully grown, with foliage of 
a rich dark green, and very plentiful. It 
reaches maturity or full productiveness, at the 
15th year form rey From the blossom to 
the ripening of the fruit takes about seven 
months, but as the tree is a perennial bearer 
there are always blossoms, green fruit and 
ripe on the tree. The yield is most plentiful 
in the last four months of the year. The 
average yield per annum of a healthy tree is 
five pounds of nutmegs and one and one-fourth 
pounds of mace. A plantation of 1,000 trees 
requires the labor of seven coolies, 50 oxen, 
and two ploughs for cultivation and harvest- 
ing. The fruit is gathered by meangof a hook 
attached to a long pole. It is shaped likea 

about the size of a peach, and has a 
elicate “bloom.” The nut has three cover- 
ings; the outside one is a thick, fleshy husk, 
having a strong flavor of nutmeg. This husk, 
preserved in syrup when young, is a favorite 
sweet meat in the East Indies. Under this 
husk is the bright red mace, which is carefully 
flattened by hand and dried on mats in the 
sun. It loses its rich scarlet and becomes a 
dull orange color, and requires to be kept 
perfectly dry to preserve its flavor. After the 
mace is removed from the fruit, the nuts, in 
their brown shells, are placed on hurdles over 
a slow fire, which is kept constantly burning 
under them for two months. The nuts then 
rattle in the shells, which are cracked with a 
wooden mallet, the sound nuts selected and 
ked in wooden cases, and sprinkled over 
with dry, sifted lime, and are then ready for 
market. The best nutmegs are dense, emit oil 
when pricked with a pin, and can always be 
known by their heavy weight. Poor ones are 
light and easily known. 


SPORTING, HUNTING, and TARGET 
BREECH LOADING RIFLES, also MILI- 
TARY RIFLES, CARBINES, PISTOLS and SHOT 


uniform system of Breech Mechanism. Acknowledged by Military 








GUNS, of 
Author. 


ities, Sportsmen; and “ Crack Shots,” to be superior to all other Arms in the 


Rifle. 


oo 4 ae accuracy, wena an — 0 ae and durability. 
Targe Rifle was winner of near the principal matches at “Creedmoor.” 
including the famous International Match (see 0 A l = 
Journal Oct. 3, 1874,) Also Breech Loading 
Canes, Cartridges, de., dc. Send 
on Rifle shooting hc., free to any address. 


“ Vern ler ” 


Military Rifles just out, $2 50 each. 


ARMORY, 
Ilion, N. Y. 


The 


report in Army & No 
ng Double Barrelled Gun Pistola, 
Jor illustrated Catalogues &: treatise 


Gauges for sighting 


E. REMINCTON & SONS, 


P. 0. Box, 3994. 


Manufacturers, 
281 & 283 Broadway, New York, 





NEW SCHOOL BOOK. 


POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS 


By CHARLES 


NORDHOFF, 


AUTHOR OF “THE COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES OF THE UNITED STATES,” “ NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, OREGON, AND THE SANDWICH ISLANDS,” “CALIFORNIA: 


12mo, 


FOR HEALTH, PLEASURE, AND RESIDENCE,” ETC. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


“Tt should be in the hand of every American 
Boy and Girl.” 


The stand point from which Mr. NorpuorF explains our system of government, and the 


principles on which society is founded, he states in the following words in his preface to 


parents and teachers : 


“T believe that free government is a political application of the Christian theory of life ; 


and act upon the teachings of Jesus. 


that at the base of the republican system lies the Golden Rule ; and that to be a good citizen 
of the United States one ought to be imbued with the spirit of Christianity, and to believe in 
He condemned self-seeking, covetousness, hypocracy, 


class-distinctions, envy, malice, undue and ignoble ambition ; and He inculcated self restraint 
repression of the lower and meaner passions, love to the neighbor, contentment, gentleness, 


regard for the rights and happiness of others, and respect for the law. 


It seems to me that 


the vices He condemned are those also which are dangerous to the perpetuity of republican 


merits of a political system or a public policy. 


justified and explained.” 


government; and that the principles He inculcated may be properly used as tests of the 


In this spirit I have written, believing that 


thus ‘ government of the people, by the people, and for the people, can be most clearly 





As a volume of advice on the leading questions of 
contemporary politics, addressed by a thoughtful and 


conscientious father to a bright boy of sixteen or sev- | i 


enteen, who had been already familiarized by the 

household talk and et reading with itical 

nomenclature and the ons os ° some align de- 
es, it may be 


gree the history of exist ighl 
—— tt would bend fing to find, indeed, & 
safer e fora It ready to “ cast 
fret Dallot."— The d 


man 
ol. ¥. 

Nordhoff has done a manly and beneficent work 
in the preparation of this book, which wise men of all 
parties will be glad to see their youn ple studying 
closely and understandingly.—N. Y. , 

It is a successful attempt to explain in language at 
once intelligible and attractive to boys and girls all 
the leading principles of our government, of politics 
and political economy. * * * It would be an admirable 
treatise to be taught in all our public schools.— Chicago 
Advance. 

The book is a short and very clear account of the rea- 
son of governments, the thi which government can 
and ought to do, and the things which it can not do 





and ought not to attempt, and the principles which 
ought to prevail in its treatment, by legislature or ad- | 
ministration, of the things which properly come within | 
its province. It is thus a treatise of political ethics and 
Tr political economy, and an excellent one.—J. Y. 





“Politics for Young Americans” is a book based 
upon an excellent idea, which is admirably carried out 
contents. We d reading 


n its it to universal 
and study.— Boston Satu: , 

It is a book that should be in the hand of every 
American boy and girl. This book of Mr. Nordhoff’s 
might be learned by heart. Each word has its value. 
Each enumerated section has its pith. It is a complete 
system of political science, economical and other, as ap- 
plied to our American system,—J. Y. Herald. 

The great essentials of the American azetoms of politi- 
cal, economical, and social life are embraced in this 
work, and so treated as to make not only a oo 
but also an exceedingly instructive book, well adap 
to be useful to all classes.—N. Y. Independent. 

It is a book that we should be glad to see supersede 
many of the works now in use in our schools on the 
same subject. It is our political economy told in a 
simple, straightforward way.—American Christian Re- 

, Cincinnati. 

It is a brief but clear summary of the potastpies of 
government and political economy, expressed lan- 
guage adapted to the comprehension of youth, without 

ing below the level of the adult mind.—St. Louis 





There is no narrowness, no bigotry in the book—no 
narrow partizanship; and we do not see why it should 
not be introduced as a text-book into schools and 
academies.— Chicago Tribune. 





Liberal terms for first introduction. 


Copies for examination with a view to introduction 


sent to teachers and school officers on receipt of half the retail price. 
Catalogue of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any teacher or school 


officer on application. 








Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 








FOR EDUCATIONAL, 
Amateur and Business Purposes, 


THE 


Novelty Printing Press 
IS WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


Send stamp for catalogue with tes- 
timonials and agents’ addresses to 


BENJ. 0. WOODS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Every Description of Printing Material, 
49 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON. 


Card Press $5.00. 


YOUNG AMERIOA 
PRESS. 


This is not’a Toy, 


To amuse for a while, and then 
to be thrown aside for- 
ever; nora 


A CATCH PENNY 

AFFAIR, 
Where to put money into the 
pockets of the inventor, at the 
expense of the public, but a genuine printing press, 
from the hands of a practical press builder, alike adapt- 
ed to the wants of the amateur as well as the genera- 
printer. It is simple, durable efficient and cheap. It 
has been tested by hundreds who have used other 
kinds, and the testimony of all is that it is the best. 
For further particulars of this press, address the pro- 
prietor and manufacturer, 












JOSEPH WATSON, 
78 Cornhill street, Boston; or 53 Murray st., New Yor k 





EMPIRE 


(Self-Inking) and 








BOYNTON’S 


Gas-Tight Furnaces, 


For Hard or Soft Coal or Wood. Especial! 
Adapted for Heating of 


Dwellings, Churches, Schools, &c 


More Powerful, Durable, Economical and Freer from 
Gas than any other Furnaces in the market. 





“OUR FAVORITE” Elevated-Oven 
Range, with Hot Closet, and 

“Cabinet Portable Range,” with Hot Closet, 
the Best Ranges for family use. 





Cooking & Heating Stoves, 
HOTEL RANGES, &c., IN GREAT VARIBTY. 
Send for Circulars. 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & OO., Manufacturers, 
234 Water Street, New York. 
Western Agents: BLISS & WALLS, 
82 Lake Street, Chicago. 1. 
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AND EDUCAT 


TONAL NEWS. 








EW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, No. 
The Celebrated Sant 14th 8 seer Fink Ave Hy 
162 to 108 Court Stree et. Open daily from 9 A. M. to 8 


SILICATE 


For Slate or Lead Pencil, 


P.M. Private and at instruction. 


Adopted and extensively USED r. 1 Princ 
for the last Six Years by tuc thoroughly ~— t. "Fades coms cipal. Pup 
Phonetics ont d Elementary Phonog: aphy, $5.00. 





‘bE. & YORK SCHOOL OF PHONOGRAPHY, 





Boards of Education 


New York, Philadelphia, 
many rae Towns, Schools. 

ing Book Stores and 
jonerskeepthem  (Staple.) 


Stati: 

N.Y. 
Fulton St., cor. Church? 
jenshers 





191 
Catalogue free, Sample to 


POPULAR BOOKS 


yper's Companion,’ 





§ nailed poe postpaid anyw where 
for price ‘Hunter's Guide 

* a complete guide to Hunt- 
ing, Fish ing,Trapping, Tanning Fure, &c., @c. Thirty- 
five thousand already sold. Price, 25cts. An elegant 
edition, bound in cloth, gilt; price, 50 cts. 

“Tricks AND TRAPS oF AMERICA; or Swindlers, 
Quacks, and Humbugs Exposed.” Double columns; 
nearly 100 pages. Gives a list of nearly 1,000 swindlers. 
Only work of the kind. Price only 25 cts. 

“Hlonse TAMING AND TRAINING.” A completé “horse” 
book. Large octave ; nearly 100 pages. Contains cures 
for all diseases and is the best work on the horse ever 
issued. Price 25 cts. 

“Every Man His Own Docror.” A reliable book. 
Gives treatment for all diseases. Medicinal uses of roots 
and herbs. A most valuable book. Only 50 cts 

“*Macic MapE Easy.” A popular book on slight-of- 
hand. 64 pages. Price, 20 cts. 

“ VENTRILOQUI8T’s GuIDE.” 
to ventriloquism ; 
cents. 


Any of the above, or ANY OTHER BOOK, sent prepaid 
for price by HUNTER & CO., Hindsdale, N. H. Infor- 
mation furnished, and catalogues sent free to all. 


BURN } Used in the PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS, New York. 
Text Book 


only $1. PHON Crcris’ave Leribe. 
BURNS & CO 


13 Park Row, vy SHORT-HAND, 


The only useful guide 
tells all there is to know. Only 25 





dress Prof. J. A 


tions every day and evening. 


any time. 


every 1 


ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. Oakland, 
Cal. Year A” Bewrox in ones and closes in May. Ad- 


use of it.” 


ONGS FOR OUR DARLINGS. 

**T can assure primary school teachers that a greater 
number of beautiful hymns to ‘speak’ can be found in 
this book than in any other with which I am acquainted. 
If I were teaching a primary school I should make much 


B. F. Tween, Supt. Schools, Charlestown. 

Sample copies sent to Teachers, post paid, on receipt of 
8. W. TILTON & CO., 

173 Washington Street, Boston. 





“SAINE'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, ‘No. 6 Bowery, 
cor. Canal St. Branch 1,275 Broadway. Instruc- 


“MUSIC BOOKS. 








CKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, No. 805 Broad- 
way. Individual instruction. Students can enter at 
Call or send for circular. 8.8. Packard & Co. 


PROFESSOR LOOMIS’S SECOND SELECT EURO 
PEAN PARTY. Round Trip Ticket, covering 
ecessary expense for the entire tour from New 

York round to New York ncindes ‘Ocean Switzerland, and 
Ital Ocean Passage ; 





is om. gold. 1 gd 1 
Railway, 8 

the tour ; Hotel Ex! 
Omnibus and Ad 





Th 3 teapenastanion of ve doy 
jon to Galleries ; Care of Personal 


HE ECLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 
City of New York holds two sessions of four months 
each annually, commencing in October and February. 
It publishes THE MEDICAL ECLECTIC, devoted to re- 
form, medicine, general science, and literature ; 48 pages ; 
$! 50a year. Specimen copies will be furnished to all 
applicants. Address ROBERT 8. NEWTON, M. D., and 
ALEXANER WILDER, M. D., Editors, 137 West 47th 
st., New York city. 
W EyaMs COLLEGE, BERKSHIRE “CO OUNTY, 
Every facility for thorough Coll education. 
6,000 given annually to aid ind t students. 
Next examination for entrance, July 5 and 6. 
For catalogues or additional information, « apr 


President, 
town, Mase., March, 1875. 


to _ 
Willi 





FONT PEN, 


With Capiliary Feeder. 
Patented Feb, 10th, 1874. 


Handle contains the Ink. Or- 
dinary gold or steel pens 
used. Ink entirely un- 














Just 
the thing 
for continu- 


a ous writers of 
hours, and every class, and has 
eeetts no equal as a pocket 


pen, always ready for use. 
Prepaid to any address on re- 
ceipt of vrice, $3 Discount to 
dealers, 


Ii, CD. LATOURETTE & CO,, 
7 Mornay Sr., New Yora. 


Schools and College Directory. 


GENTLEMAN OF EXPERIENCE AS INSTRU C- 
Fs tor, desires to make an engagement, at once, for the 
ensuing year, as professor of ancient or modern languages 
ina reputable College, Academy, or Private Family. 
Address PROFESSOR, 
210 Walworth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LBANY MEDICAL COL LEGE of ta a Univer- 
sity, For information address Dr. J. V. Lansing, 
Albany. 'N *. 4 


| ROW NE’S; BUSINESS COLLEGE, and Academy 
) of English Branches, 293 and 295 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn. Established 20 years. Private Lessons in 
all Branches. Ladies Department separate. Practical 
Business Department. Students prepared for the 
Counting House, &c. Practical Surveying, &e. 


filled, 











YIVIL IL ENGINRERING SCHOOL, of Union College. 
‘Thorough course. Field Practice. Address Prof 
C. Staley, Schenectady, N N. Y. 


¢} \OLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, N.J. 
/ For eatalogues, address Rev. J. H. Brakely, Ph. D. 


LONGBRFORD COLLEGIATE STITUT! 





INSTITUTE 

Thorough preparation given for any Coll 
Polytechnic School, or for West Point. Apply to 
WATKINS, Ph. D., Adams, N. Y. 


EALDS’ HYGEIAN HOME, WILMINGTON, 
Del., for the Hygienic Treatment of Invalids. 
Healthful location, delightful summers, mild, short win- 
ters, Steam Heat, thorough Ventilation, Hygienic Diet, 
Water and Sun Baths, *Swedish movementéy’ “Health 
Lift,” skilled and physicians. For circular 
send stamp to PUSEY HEALD, M.D., or MARY H. 
HEALD, } M.D. 


YGIENIC INSTITUTE AND TURKISH BATH, 
Corner of Loyel and Wall streets, \ cpoaee Se Pas- 

—— Depot, Atlanta,Ga. For Chronic 
yspepsia, Scrofula. Syphilis, Diseases Peontler to to 
Wouns, etc. All the Water Cure processes. Electri- 
city, the Movement Cure, etc. Home treatment in suit- 
bie cases. Location as healthy as any other, and the 
cy Institution of the kind in the South. Very desir- 
able winter sopert for Northerners. Address in fall, 

JNO. STAINBACK WILSON, M. D. 








~ ADIES’ AND MISSES’ TOUR OF EUROPE under 
favorable auspices. Addrese for particulars, Mrs. 
Cook, P. O. Box . New York City. 
Massacuuserrs AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
Clark, President, Amherst, Mass. Send for 

catalogue. 
RS. 2. wag Yee & DAY 


scuiGoL, No. 7 East 42d Term com- 
menced Oct. 1. For full Bea hing “send for Circular. 








Poetical, wi answering any advertisements in this peri- 
odical, will please state Y that they saw the advertise- 
ment in the Nsw York = ounmaL. This wil! 
be esteemed a favor both by ad and the Pub 
lishers of the JounNnaL. 


OMPSON’S | BUSINESS COLLEGE, Ne. 20 Fourth 
Ave. Telegraphy taught practically. Demand for 
operators. 








M RS. J.T. BENEDICT’S Boarain, and Day School 
a Young Ladies and Children Is located at No.7 
-second street. The Fall Term comm 
‘or full particulars send for a circular. 


New York Conservatory of Music 


No. 5 East 14th Street, near Sth AVENUE, 
Next Door to DELMONICO’s. 


BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
102, 104 and 106 Court Srreert, near Starts. 


ati 











ane ye Datty from 8 a.m. to 9 P.m., in all 
branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Harmony 
and Composition, Elocution, Drawing and Painting, 
and Forelgn —- 

Terms —C LassEs of —— PuPILs, = per Quarter. 


Nsw quae are FORMED Dane. 
Strictly Private Lessons, $30.00 per Quarter. 
THE QUARTER BEGINS from date of ceerence. Sus 
scription Books open Day and ING. N- 
SERVATORY REMAINS Open the entire year. 

Max Marerzex, Epwarp MOoLLENHAUER, ANTOINE 
Reirr, Jr.. Gro. W. Monegan, W. F. Mussa, Aveust 
ARNOLD, Sie. E. Marzo, A. Stzmnnace, W. M. Bnoone, 
Mark Hatiam, Orro Kursat, Sie. A. Maorx. Al 
ther, Forty-one eminent Artists and Professors give 
o< personal attention to the different branches at the 

N. Y. Conservatory 

“KN. B.—The N. Y< Conservatory is the setr chartered 
Conservatory of Music in the State, having no branch 
except in Brooklyn, and being entirely 4 stinct from 
other Institutions y which imitate its name, evidently 
with the view of obtaining patronage thereby. 





s| Paine’s Business College 
Removed te 1,275 Breadway, 

Cor. 34th Street Junction 6th Avenue. 
Paine's down-town College, 


bang = oe erat oa Gpaciaities: Book. 

c, Mathematics, Grammar, Spelling, Twen- 
b-four Writing Lawsous, $2 60. | adies q as Boos 
keepers and Ivetruetion_ every day and eves 


‘ug. 


PACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


No. 805 Broadway, corner of 1ith st.; individual in 
struction; students can enter at any time during the 
year with equal advantage. Call or send for circular. 

8S. 8S. PACKARD & CO 





THOM PSONS BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
20 Fourth avenue, opposite Cooper Institute. 
Bookkeeping, Writing, Arithmetic, Reading, French 
and German. Ladies’ Department, Day and Evening. 
Telegraphy taught practically. Demand for Operators. 


HOW STAMMERING, NEURALGIA, 
~~ SICK | OORNS, | ASTHMA 


eune = 20cts., for each Rec yn or 








T EW YORK HOMCEPATAIC MEDICAL COLLEGE | 
iN cor. 23d St. and Third Ave. Session begins Oct. | 
5, ending March 1. For announcements and informa- 
tion, address JAV.Dowling, M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth Ave. 


the 6 for 50cts. FARRELL & Co., 


regular teacher can use them 
the music teacher will _—— oo sdmirable for bis work. 


every one who is in the process of 
and no one can be educated nowadays 
ty to read music. 


Graded Singers 


FOR 


DAY SCHOOLS. 


——— 
Br RK. BLACKMAN, axp E. E. WHITTEMORE 





GRADED SINGERS. 


The successfully, and 


et Te gta the graduate of the High or 
Normal someone of these books is adapted to 
an educaticn, 

it the abili- 


He, 1 wo intentof to commence the staty of cingins © 
In the Chicago schoels it 
Through the lower four grades occupy 

ing about three years of time. Price, 25 cents ; $2.40 


in itself, and is adapted to Inter- 
Schools, whether graded or not. 

= adapted to Female Seminaries, etc. 

No. 3—Being a beautiful collection of music, arranged 

is also adapted to the wants of Female 


No. 4—Isa useful conveation and chorus book, con- 
— Fi Ln from the best authors ; also, 
exercises and solfeggios for class work, 


Prices. Retail. Per Doz. 
Graded Singers, No.1 - - $ 2% $2 «0 
“ eS < 50 48 

“ att sn @ 15 720 

“ a4. - - 100 9 60 


Specimen mailed upon receipt of retail price. 
Published by 


John Church & Co., 
CINCINNATI, O 


Music Books for the People. 


FATHER KEMP’S OLD FOLK’S CON- 
CERT TUNES. (40 Cts.) 


CONTINENTAL HARMONY. 81.60. 


Ye Olde Folkes Note Books are printed at our Shoppe, 
from whence we send them, Poste-Payed, on ye receipt 
of ye retaile price. Old and Yunge love ye Ancient 
tunes. 











POPULAR OANTATAS. 


And more popular every season are, * Esther, The 
Beautiful Queen,” y- ho) ] “Daniel,” [50 cts.) ** Bels- 


hazzar’s rer {50 “ Flower Queen,” a) cts. 
- +m * [$1 Haymakers {$1 | ‘Culprit Fay," 
* wficas Enthusiast,” (50 cte.) “ Winter Even- 


ao tertainment,” [$1.] ‘May be given with or with 
out costumes. 


FINE COLLECTIONS OF EASY MUSIC 


Winner's Band of Four, $1 00 
Musical (iarland, Violin Piano acc t. 2580 
Musical Flowers, Flute, Piano acc’t, - 20 
Violin Amusements. - . 130 
Flute Boquet, - - . . - 150 

Sold by all the Fam music dealers. Sent, post 


paid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON 4 Co., 
Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON&Co, 
711 B ont New York. 


ECHOES FROM ZION. 


Thi 
Ww. For 
vival Meetings, comprising the leading avorite 
drolrabie with me ctetes mew ones. The most 
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HEALTH. 


PURE AIR. 

Twenty thousand one hundred and sixteen times every 
twenty-four hours does the human chest expand and con- 
tract so as to draw air into the Inngs and throw it out again. 
So essential are these motions and this air to life, that to be 
deprived of one or the other for five minutes, or even less, 
is sufficient to produce death. A result so quickly fatal 
suffices to show that the act of breathing is a very important 
one,—very closely connected with the hidden springs of 
life. What goes into the lungs, or what was designed to go 
into them, is life-giving ; what goes out, is life-destroying. 
In proof of this put a mouse in a bottle holding a quantity 
of airtwo or three times the animal’s own bulk, cork it 
tight, and in a short time its sides begin to heave, exhibiting 
all the signs of great distress, soon expiring in convulsions. 
Upon an average, about forty hogsheads of air are taken 
into the lungs every twenty-four hours, and the same 
amount is thrown out again. Why this large amount, and 
what is the meaning of inspired air being thrown out after 
only a moment’s contact with the lungs? It means, in 
nature’s own plain and emphatic language, that more than 
an instant’s contact of inspired air with the lungs renders 
this air unfit any longer properly to sustain life, and that 
perfectly pure, fresh air should constantly take the place of 
that which is tainted, even in the slightest manner. How 
diligently man labors to prevent his lungs from receiving an 
unlimited supply of fresh, untainted air, we shall presently 
see. He builds himself houses, thick, heavy, solid, and as 
air-tight as ingenuity can devise. It is his study to render 
the air in his rooms as motionless as possible, and to shut 
off all communication between the inside and the outside 
of his house. A small air-leak, from door-joint, window- 
frame, or infinitesimal crevice must be instantly remedied. 
In thus boxing up in his apartments a few cubic feet of 
air, he thinks himself and those he holds dear fortunate 
in being shut in from outside purity, where he must 
inhale the same air again and again. At night he goes into 
a sleeping-room perhaps not more than eight by ten feet in 
size, windows down, doors closed, to breathe its fonr or five 
hogsheads of air some half a dozen times over before morn- 
ing. On entering such an apartment from the pure, crisp, 
outside, morning atmosphere, the foulness is almost over- 
powering. This foul air is often allowed to remain through- 
out the day without any means of escape, ready ;to be 
rebreathed on the succeedingnight. The result is that the 
lungs are half starved, the blood becomes poisoned, and the 
occupant gets up in the morning as weary, as languid, and 
as unrefreshed as when he lay down. He thinks, and the 
ideais cherished by many regarded as authorities, that his 
weakness comes from too little eating; so the morning 
distaste for food is overcome by savory dishes, or by simply 
forcing himself to eat far more than his appetite calls for. 
This only serves to make him feel worse, so he is advised to 
take wine and stomach bitters ; in short, he must eat more 
to remove his debility, while a!l the time the point of star- 
vation is in his lungs. According to Dr. Copland, each 
person from his lungs and skin, renders three and one-half 
cubic feet of air impure every minute, or two hundred and 
ten every hour. Now there are thousands of unventilated 
eight-by-ten bedrooms throughout the country, whose entire 
air contents are vitiated by ome person in three hours two 
minutes and fifty-one seconds. This impure air is not 
equally diffused throughout the room, nor does the breather 
take one cubic foot after another of the pure, until he has 
taken all in the room, He cannot throw behind him the 
tainted airand draw into his lungs only the untainted ; but 
in its all but motionless state, he has to take a mixed article 
which is always the worst near the body, on the well estab- 
lished principle that impure air, whether issuing from the 
person or from excretions, diminishes as the square of dis- 
tance. The diffusion of gases into each other is not in- 
stantaneous, it takes sometime ; hence around the sleeper 
the degree of impurity is always greater than at some dis- 
tance from him. Some author has quaintly remarked that 
when men lived in reed houses, ¢hey were as of oak ; when 
they lived in oak houses, they were as of reed. The men 
who lived in reed houses had plenty of pure air, day and 
night, to sweep the foul matters from their lungs; oxygen 
enough to vivify their blood, knit its cells into firm, muscu- 
lar fibre, and cause the blood to thrill the millions of fibres 
into which the nerves divide with exuberant life, and so 
make mere existence a joy and adelight. It is no exagge- 
ration to say that there is not more than one house in a 
thousand so arranged and managed as to give its occupants 


must be recollected that the lungs cannot be fed like the 
stomach, in half an hour, three times a day: they require 
their food during every minute ot life, or about ‘wenty 
thousand times a day. Though it is thus apparent how es- 
sential the proper feeding of the lungs is to the continuance 
of life, it receives less thought and care than any other 


late Dr. Marshall Hall, of England, said, in reference to pure 
air in the treatment of consumption, “If I were seriously 
ill of consumption, I would live out doors day and night, 
except in rainy weather or midwinter ; then I would sleep 
in an unplastered log house. Physic has no nutriment 
gaspings for air cannot cure you, monkey capers 
in a gymnasium cannot cure you, and _ stimulants 
cannot cure you. What consumptives want is pure 
air, not physic,—pure air, not medicated air,—plenty of 
meat and bread.” Prof. Parkes,—who says that a human 
being requires two thousand cubic feet of new air every 
hour, and that short of this it begins to get poor and pois- 
oned, and therefore unfit to support Ilfe in a perfectly 
healthful manner.” If the supply of air which the human 
lungs need every hour to feed and cleanse them, is impure 
or impoverished by repeated use, or by vapors arising from 
collections of decomposing matters upon every side, in 
courtyards, streets and alleys, the lungs and blood must 
partake of this impurity and of this impoverishment. With 
impure and impoverished blood no one can long maintain 
his healthfulness. The slightest irregularity of temperature, 
or the slightest deviation from the most orderly and regular 
habits, will give rise to derangement. There are few who 
have not experienced when not quite as well as usual, the 
extreme readiness with which slight shivering chills are 
produced. To blame the weather, instead of the state of the 
system for this extreme susceptibility, is contrary to all the 
rules of sound reasoning. But it is precisely what is com- 
monly done. Headaches, coughs, fevers, pains, are almost 
universaliy attributed to taking cold, as it is termed. If 
the blood were pure, such an effect could not occur, but in 
an impure state no degree of care can prevent it. No care 
will prevent the consumptive taking cold, simply because 
the blood is in such a state that the weight of a hair, so to 
speak, suffices to derange the harmonious action of the vital 
affinities. Such sick ones and their friends talk and seem 
to think that if the taking of colds could only be prevented, 
they might get well. It is a great delusion. As well think 
of one sick with hydrophobia getting well by keeping from 
him every drop of water, as for the consumptive to recover 
by preventing the slightest rise and fall of heat or cold. 
The cause of each is in the body, in the blood ; once get rid 
of this, and a drink of water or exposure to a nipping wind, 
would only give rise to feelings of healthful exhilaration. 
Healthy persons, or persons with strong, pure blood, do 
not take colds, simply because they cannot ; they cannot be 
‘blown over by every puff of wind, but the weakly or impure 
are at the mercy of every current.— 7he Ten Laws of Health 





SOME IMPORTANT OBSERVATIONS FOR 
THE CONSIDERATION OF TEACHERS. 


YESTERDAY, March 27th,I had occasion to be in the 
neighborhood of Broadway and 4oth street, and, in looking 
at a small building, I saw on the door plate the name 
Sherlock Association. Subsequently I met, in an adjoin- 
ing store, a member of the association. I thought at first it 
was one of these asssociations so common in our city, 
organized to advocate the schemes of some greedy poli- 
tician, or for personal pleasure. Judge of my agreeable 
surprise when I heard the following : “‘ What is this associa- 
tion?” “It is a picked association.” ‘ What do you mean 
by picked?” “We have taken our choice of the neighbor- 
hood. Any one with a stain on his character is rejected. 
We have 85 members. We have a committee who investi- 
gate every thing in regard toa man before he is admitted. 
We have an initiation fee of $5, and dues of $1 monthly. 
When a member is sick he gets $6 per week, and two 
members sit up with him and take care of him. We help 
each other; if one is out of work we all try to find some- 
thing forhim to do.” ‘And then, and thus, and thus.’ 

‘And here,’ said I, I have been groping about like old 
Diogenes with his lantern to find a man, and here is one 
Sprung right up in my path, and God knows how many 
more there may be in this much abused city. H. Sherlock! 
May, if all this be true, his name go down in honor! And, 
what one man has done, many men may do. 

It was said of One, whom we all honor and revere “He 
went about doing good.” Oh! if that spirit were once 
more back into the hearts of men, how much less suffering 
would there be among our race. 

But to come to my story. These associations are the 
very essence of christianity, the real type and band of 
brotherhood—that which will rest the mind, give it prospect 
and hope. 

For teachers, I want this principle applied. Many teach 
ers put me in mind of the old story of the balky horse— 
here he was led along gently by the bundle of hay at his 
nose. And so, the following of the loaves and fishes, 
leading to depravity of mind, prevails so greatly in our day, 
that it is often difficult to get people up to a manly, gener- 
ous, noble conduct. 

But the question of self-interest will reach everybody 





health promoting measure. A very eminent authority, the 


and I put it on that ground. 


NAL 





Here in our midst and throughout our country is a vast 
band of teachers, organized in one important regard—their 
own welfare. While all over the land there are organiza 
tions, taking care of the welfare of particular interests— 
here is one interest almost totaly neglected. Each one is 
left to take care of himself. 

We all know how important is the principle of commu- 
nity of ideas. We speak toa man; and if he isin our 
plane, he understands us readily. Out or off of that, he 
would be bewildered. Hence, when we act, we act best 
with those who think with us. 

The movement, then, which I desire to see inaugurated, 
should be with teachers ; because they have a community of 
interests and ideas. 

It is, if I may term it so, a protective union; a binding 
together of teachers for the protection of their interests, in 
every way. So deeply am I in earnest, and so long have I 
thought of this subject, that 1 am willing to commence at 
once, with any number, large or small, gentlemen or ladies 
who will join me in this enterprise. 

The features of the plan are somewhat as follows : 

It would be very desirable, of course, as soon as possible, 
to have and own a small property, that would serve as a 
rendezvous and temporary shelter, &c. ; containing reading 
room, office, &c. 

But the real plan lies here : to secure as rapidly as possi- 
ble, about 1000 members—an inititation fee of $5 or some 
such sum, a monthly due of $1. Then, if death comes, an 
assessment of $1 on each member—giving to the family, 
say $500 and paying funeral expenses, and the provision for 
sickness, mentioned in my statement of the Sherlock 
Association. 

When one takes into account the hard, and often, too 
often, under-paid labor of the teachor, the impossibility, in 
many cases, of their laying up anything ; the comparatively 
small burden, when all are employed, in paying out such 
small amounts, as above ; the value of union and combined 
effort ; it seems to me the plan is both feasible and deserv- 
ing of attentive consideration. 

Our headquarters and meetings will offer opportunities 
for the interchange of ideas, and for assisting each other to 
positions, &c. 

I hope what I have said will be the means of drawing out 
others. 

Criticism I invite—the severer the better; for then, we 
shall avoid after errors.. . 

I give you my name and address, as some would prefer 
writing to me to rushing into print. 

A. M. LOUTREL, 
Care Lewis Francis, Esq. 
27 West 56th Street, 
New York. 


oo 


TEACHERS MEETINGS.—V. 
By PROFESSOR. 


I always open the discussion by stating the subject, and 
what line of thought is expected to be followed. After the 
Secretary had read over the minutes of the last meeting, 
(which took about half a minute) I said we are for the pres- 
ent to lay away the subject of sauciness and take up modes 
of punishmeat. I have been greatly interrested in hearing 
from all on the subject we have discussed, and do not ob- 
ject to your disagreeing with me at all; I only insist that 
you shall have views of some kind either good or bad. It 
has been objected to by many that there should be no pun- 
ishment in a school, that only rewards and encouragement, 
or else the pupils will not want to come. I need not say 
that all such persons are dealing with an ideal state of things. 
Now a school is no ideal matter, and it has got to be manag- 
edinareal way. Do not, however, suppose that there are no 
plans which will repress the growth of jevil. When I was 
a boy I spent a good deal of time in pulling up weeds, and 
I believe that I gave much thought to the question of how to 
keep weeds from growing atall. Sowith the teacher. Some 
school rooms seem to develop all the devil in a child, and 
someall the angel. Some teachers do nothing but punish , 
but others avery little. The reason is not that one has more 
pupils than another, but that he does not understand child- 
nature. So long as school rooms exist, so long will they be 
attended by the mischievous, the hateful, the spiteful, the 
forward, the home-petted, the home-spoiled the street-taint- 
ed and the depraved. And when the harness pinches here 
and there (and it will occasionally) then will be kickings, 
plungings and balkings. And, what is most curious of all, 
sometimes the pattern-scholars will absolutely refuse to obey 
No teacher but has been taken aback by the disobedience 
ofhis best pupils. As difficulties will occur, they must be met 
and punishments have a place in the school room ; we may 
avoid them for a long time, but at last there is nothing but 
punishment that will do. Now then the question is how to 





punish, what is to be the routine and kind of the punish- 
ments we are to employ.—Adjourned. 
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In answer to “Alphabetical,” in your last is- 
sue, for a remedy for consumption in its first 
, [can recommend Dr. Pierce’s “ Golden 
Nenical Discovery,” if taken according to di- 
rections, for it has been thoroughly tried in 
ay family, and the results were glorious. 
habetical” must not expect oue bottle to 
do —, work.-my wife took three bottles before 
she could discover any change, but after the 
third bottle every dose seemed to strengthen 
the lungs, and now she is well and hearty. If 
« Alphabetical” will write to me I will get 
witnesses to the above. HENTY H. M. PAT- 
TON, Lawrence, Marion County, Ind.---Cincin- 
nati Times, Feb. 4, 1875. 


In one of the courts. lately, there was a long 
and heated discussion between the counsel as 
to whether a witness should be allowed to an- 
swer the question: ‘“ What did Mary say ?” 
After the discussion, judges took nearly an 
hour to decide the point and at last allowed it. 
The question was put to the witness by the 
defence, and the reply was—Not a word.” 


ALITTLE American lad who had just com- 
menced reading the newspapers asked his fathe- 
if the word “ Hon.” prefixed to the name of a 
member of Congress, meant “ honest.” 


“CORRECTLY,” does not seem like a hard 
word, but every failure at a spelling match is 
said to occur from not being able to spell cor- 
rectly. 

A BOARDING house keeper advertises to fur- 
nish “ gentlemen with pleasant and comforta- 
ble rooms ; also two gentlemen with wives.” 





“Read ye Olde Folkes Advertizement from ye 
shoppe of Oliver Ditson & Co.” 





THE CHURCH JOURNAL 


AND 
Gospel Messenger. 


Published every Thursday morning at 
788 Broapway, NEw York Ciry. 


The Editorials of this paper claim the attention of every 
person of culture. They are from the pen of 


Rev. Hugh Miller Thompson, D.D. 


All teachers of ideas, all thinking and reading minds 
will find themselves edified by weekly contact with Dr. 
Thompson’s editorials. 


The Hournal 


is a good family paper. It contains literary criticisms 
and selections, and church news from all the world. 


The Book Notices 


are a marked feature of this paper. The are chiefly from 


the pen of Dr. Thompson. 
A select list of advertisements solicited. 


Terms, $3.20 per annum, including postage, 
payable in advance. 


Address, 
Rev. ALLAN SHELDON Woop_e, B. D., 
P.O. Box 207 783 Broadway. 
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PAMPHLET SERIES. 


No. 9—Ilustrated Lectures on Astronomy, by Richard 
A. Proctor, and Lectures by Prof. Agassiz at the Ander- 
ton School. 

No. 15.—Discoveries on the Site of Ancient Troy 
(Letters by Bayard Taylor) ; Brown-Sequard’s Lectures 
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No. 21.—One Year of Science ; Illustrated. 8 
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GET THE BEST. 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


10.060 Words and other Dictionaries. 
3,000 Engravings ; Sie 340 Banca Oe Quarto. Price $12. 


“ A I 
_ LTHE BEST PRAQTIOAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


Ga” A National cuaiie The authority in the 
Government Printing Office at Washington, and sup- 
plied by the Government to every os at West Point. 


Gov't Printing Office, Washi — 23, 1873. 
Webster's Dictionary is the authority for 
printing in this Office, and has — for the last four 

CLAPP. Printer. 


years.—A. M. . 

| = Yany rom ied b 
Motley, Geo, P. M Mallee, Witter, rollin’ Bane Sare, 
Elihu Burritt, Daniel Webster, Choate te, and th e 
best American and Euro 


aropean scholars. 
A necessity for - oe intelligent family, student, 
teacher, and professional man. What Library is com- 
plete without the best English Dictionary ? 


RECENT TESTIMONY. 

We have already published such varied, eo hatic, 
and numerous testimonials as to the merits of 

ter’s Di dist sources, both 
eres, thi we have not d d it y to 
publish largely from those of a like character we are 
qentants receiving. We, however, > mesoent the follow- 
ing, quite recent, LL. representing ifferent localities 
varied interes’ 





peace MWinois, January %, 1875. 
Wesster’s Dicrionary 18 THE STANDARD IN LLLINOI. 
—8. M. ETTER, State Sup't. Fublic Instruction. 


Mt. Holyoke Fem. Sem., So. Hadley, Mass., Feb. 27, "75. 

Webster's Dictionary is now our Standard. It isa 
whole Library in itself. It is a mine whose treasures I 
e0 like to ouplere, that when I gus to it fora word, I am 
constantly lingering to Silom ~ and 
word are marvels AT. and ace 
—JULIA E. WARD. — 


St. Francis Xavier College, Brooklyn |R.C.), N.Y., 
March 1, 1875. 
The “ Unabridged " as it now stands has no rival. It 
is the ~~ work of the ay YY er — > in the 
Englis cate of Indeed, it is no yy nm to 
—4 that 100, of ome A. your debtors. The 
improvements are as vast as the ori unde 
was stupendous.—JOHN O'KANE MURRAY, 
English Language and Literature. 


Theology Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., Jan. %, 1875 
Webster is considered the standard authority on dis 
oa points.—Prof. J. A. SINGMASTER. 


From Rev. \.xmanx Anpott, @ well known scholar and 

writer, and editor of Illust. Chr. Weekly. 
New York, January %, 1875. 

In the particular department in which I have had 
more occasion for a critical use of Webeter’e Dic- 
tionary—theological and ecclesiastical literature—I 
have found its definitions withont an equal in any book 
in the language. By its habitaal method of treating all 
doubtfal words, and all words of complex meaning, 
historically, tracing down their use from primitive to 
present meaning, aud by its siatement of the derivatives 
and equivalents in other languages, ae well as by its 
colorless impartiality, it often throws light on the true 
mean of Scripture, or on the p — significance of 
language, which, by its purely profeseional use, has 
lost its trae character; and I have frequently found in 
the compass of a few lines an amount of real informa- 
tion, and of practical suggestions. which elaborate 
articles or eseays in professional works have failed to 
afford. In this respect it has, in my judgment, no equal; 
and I do not know yy “of the Greek or Latin 
language which, in the thoroughness of treatment in 
these respects, is iis peer. We place a Webster's Dic- 
——, next toa reference Bible, as the founda- 
tion of the family ry.—LYMAN ABBOTT. 


A NEW FEATURE. 
To the 3000 ILLvusTRations heretofore in Webster's 
Unabridged we have recently added four pages of 
COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
engraved expressly for the work, at large expense. 


ALSO, 
Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary. 
1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. Price $5. 


2 The National Authority. 
PROOF.-20 TO |}. 
The eales of Webster's Dictionaries throughout the 
—_ im _ 1873 were 20 times as as the sales of 
Dictionaries. In proof be sent to any 
oo on a. the statements of more than 
Booksellers, from every section of the country. 
ee If “usage constitutes the law of language,” 
— stronger proof is possible than the above of what 
is the usage, and hence the standard of the American 
people? And how important to educators that Readers 
and other Text-books conform to sach a standard. 
Published by G. & C. MEERRIAM, Springfield, 
Mass. *F Sod by all Booksellers. ” 





tions and many 
Published 
COo., NEW YO. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 





E. D. BURT & CO., 
987 FULTON STREET, 





BROOKLYN. 


| BOOTS & SHOES. 





Made Water- > ae Old Roofs easily re- 
ired with Gl seedy Slate Paint, which saves ar | 
ing, contains no tar, is extreme! ou. eee | 
f, and endorsed by Public tution 
1 men in all sections. Send for Book Cireuiar of 
Home references and full pafticulare, N.Y. State 
Roorixe Co., No. 6 Cedar Street, N. Y. 






Send for Illustrated Price-list of Military 
and Sporting Breech-Loading Rifles, Shot 
Guns, Pistols, Kifle-Ca Cartridges, 

»N8, Manufacturers. 





pail 


persons 
| habits, in giving tone and vigor to the vital organs 
and by securing a grac eful and an erect form. Soe | 
Brace made. Retail price of Men’ 
ttien 1.50. Send chest measure. Sent to ony ad- | 
dress, post paid, on receipt of money. wee sale by all | 

first-class Geatese, and at the office o 

CLEVELAND SHOULDER saneee co., 
CLEVELAND, Onto. 





Madame Foy’s Corset Skirt Supporter, 


and Style, is 
the best Article of the | 
kind ever made. Numerous Teati- | 
monials in ite favor are being ad 
ceived from all parts of the U 
For eale by all leading Jobbers | 
and Retailers. 


FOY & HARMON, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Corn. 
ARNOLD & BANNING, 
New York, Agents. 





DR. WARNER'S SANITARY CORSET, 
With Skirt and Self-Adjust- | 
Pads. 

coleman strictly upon physiolog- 
ical principles; it secures health and 
comfort of body, and also preserves 
the natural grace and beauty of the 
form. 

Lady agente wanted everywhere 
Samples, any size, by mail, $1.50 

Address 
Warner Bro’s, 119 W. 41st ST., N.Y.) 


Standard Lotta. | 
BUSTLE, 


91 White Street. New York. 





The Standard Lotta Bustle has outsold every other Bus- 
fe & Comes oun times over. The new form No. 


1 of the pats Same, Se Saeek back Ss eae 
dresses pager ly, con! same out- 
merits, in well pporting, ing up, &c., not fo’ 

in any 


FAULTLESS AND PERFECT FITTING, 
Ev uirement for narrow dresses it is perfection. 
All the Latta’s are perfection. ean on ee 
sale for the spring trade, as well as the establishod 


8, 5, 15, 18, 2, &e. 





The “Triumph” Truss 


TRIUMPH RUPTURE 
CURE. 
10: SIXTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


THE TRIUMPH TRUSS CO. 


ASK NO ADVANCE PAYMENT FOR 
CURING RUPTURE! 


Their mode of Cure is strictly 
Physiological. 
_Tnel Chket Bu a first-class Lady Su urgeon! 
ef Surgeon has had 30 years’ uniailing suc- 
“Examinations and Advice confidential and free. 





Headquarters for E. C. Burt's Fine Shoes. The best in 
the market. 


Prices of Truss or 8: $5 to $20 
Orders filed by mal or express. 
G W. H. BURNHAM, 
General Superintendent. 


RIFLE, $5 $2 
WANTED 


80! RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA | 


AGENTS. 


ANTED ‘IMMEDIATEL 


A few more young men and women to learn Book 









keeping, Penmanship,&c.,to fill positions at a sal- 
ary of 6800 to 61500 y d while 
learning Situations guarantoed. dress with 
stamp M. W.Cobb, Pres. Bus. Coll, ville, 


$10 w $2 Sates 
where. a 
BLai & OO. St Louis, a 

per day at home. “Termes free. Adfrem Address 
Geo. Stresor & On.. Portland. Maine. 


Agents for the best selling Prize Pack- 
age in the world. It contains 15 sheets 
yaper, 15 envelopes, Pen, Pemholder, Pencil, patent 
ard Measure, fa k _ of Perfumery and a piece of 





Armory. REMINGTON & Jewelry. Sam with 4 Pp post- 
7.Tion, N.Y. 281 & 235 283 Broadway, New } "York. id, 2% am o Cc Gealale "free. he 
roadway, N. Y. 
= Eg wD ~ . 
<' oe cae 10 4.24% -EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL.— 
= S 8s a Bp! Patent Novelties. Largest Statlonery | wk 
= HY : : age in the world mailed for I5cents. GEC 
= <6 ; a] 3 & CO., 119 Nassau street, New York. 
z< se & a ae a 
Pin | = we ts RT OF CANVASSING, on AGENTS’ ‘GUE IDE. 
> = aA) = = = Z»y i This little work will enable any one to make a 
=” = +3 FF jg | living. By mail, 25 cents. NEW YORK BOOK CON- 
a eo . St CERN 7 Warren st., New York. Stamp for Circular. 
a Z os oils ta tin acter 
a 4 4 = 3 7 One boxof Cary’s Instant Ink Powder 
wil: make a pint of BEST —s INK in five 
repton toh cng nadtcan' ae | (ie SB oe a0 
r cells. an in H. G. O. Carr, esv 
valuable aid tf leachers, Students and * 





MANUFACTORY BSTABLISHKD ine 


THADDEUS DAVIDS & CO,, 


Sealing Wax, V afers, 
Writing Inks, Fluid, 


For the Use of Schools and 
Colleges. 
187 and 129 William &t., 
WEW YORK 


JOSEPH GILLOTT § 


STEEL PENS, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 


vagal ie ge 
cher Eee, we desire te 
imitations 








Having been 
es aes in respect to said 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


#1 John street, New York. 
oumar HOR, Sere Acurv. 


BLAC KWOoD & COl’Ss 


“JETOLINE, 


The newandineffaceable Marking Ink for 
Cotton, Linen, Ete. 








Its advantages over the ordinary Marking Ink are 
as follows: 


1, It is fixed and rendered a fine and permanent 
Black by the very process that in time obliterates a!) 
others, viz., washing in soap and water. 

2. It isa finer and mach deeper black, and never 
turns brown. 

3. It requires no hesting, and no preparation. 

4. Itis perfectly durable, no matter the amount 
of washing. 

5. Four times the quantity at the same p ice 

6. Either Metallic or Quill Pens may be used 


For prices apply to your Stationer, Druggis’, or 
The James St. John Stationery Co., 
No. 12 PARK PLACE, N. Y., 

Sole Agents and Importers of 
Mathematical Instruments, 
Whatman'’s and German DRAWING PAPERS, 


French and English WRITING PAPERS, Imperial 
and Blackwood's INES, and miscellaneous Station- 


ery. 
HOW TO MAKE 
The very best of 
BLACK INE, 


At a cost of less than two cents a pint. 
Send 15 cents to 
J. EB. SHERRILL, 


Mt. Meridian, 
Putnam Co., Ind. 


THE SCHOOL FESTIVAL. 


An original Magazine devoted to Dialogues, Recita- 
Published at 





tions, and Concert Pieces. 73 cents per 
annum, by 
W. H. KINGSBURY, 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
‘TEACHERS desiring REWARD or GIFT CARDS, 
Prize Books, or School-room Mottoes, would do well to 
address 
. w _H. KINGSBU RY, Tamnrtown, N.Y. 


ion the OTTOWA JOCKEY 

HAIR | | _ CLUB 
Mil ? GROW, BEER, BOQUET. 
the 3 





‘Send 20 cts., each for Recerpr, or 
or 40 cts, FARRELL & Co., 
89 Liberty St., N. Y. 
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Life of Jesus, the Messiah, 


{SECOND EDITION.) 
FUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR, 


ALBERT WELLES, 
President American College of Heraldry. 


67 University Place, 


(Society Library Building). NEW YORK 


The commendatory letters and press notices, from 
the following individuals and papers, in regard to the 
first edition, copies of which are contained in this edi- 
tion, fully testify to the fact, that this book already 
holds a very high position in the family circle, having 
taken its place by the side of the New Testament, to 
which it forms an adjunct, and has become a text-book 
for children. 


COMMENDATORY LETTERS : 


Howard Crosby, D. D., LL.D., 306 Second ave. 

William Adams, D. D., 8 East Twenty-fourth at. 

Rev. Samuel Osgood, 154 Weet Eleventh st. 

Rev. Henry C. Potter, Grace Church oo veer 4 

Rev. William T. Sabine, 111 East Nineteenth st. 
. W. W. Rand, American Tract Society. 

Rev. 8S. D. Burchard, 51 Seventh ave. 

Rev. Horace Eaton, fet Rn. ¥- 

Rey. J. M. Pullman, 328 West Forty-si~ih st. 

Rev. Alex. Van Reneselaer, 12 East Thirty seventh st. 

Gen. J. Watts de Peyster, 59 East Twenty-first st. 

L. G. Bartlett, M. D., 51 East Twenty-fifth st. 

Jno. P. Townsend, 53 East Fifty-fourth st. 

H. Srentisee Sengette Boston, Mass. 

William ¥, Holcombe, M. D., 54 East Twenty-fifth st. 

H. A. King, 37 Park Row. 

Hon. John A Dix, 3 West Twenty-first st. 

Wm. Cullen Bryant, 22 West Twenty-second st. 

Hon. George Opdyke, 579 Fifth ave. 

Theo. Roosevelt, 6 West Fifty-seventh st, 

Hon. W. C. H. Waddell, Valhalla, N. Y. 

Frederic De Peyster, LL D., 76 University pl. 

Hon. Marshall 8. Wilden, Boston, Mass. 

Hon. J. Y. C. Smith, ex-Mayor of Boston, Mass. 

Geo H, Peabody, 181 Second st. 

C. Edwards Lester, Spingler House. 

Henry Clews, Grosvenor House 

Dr. J. G. Holland, 46 Park ave. 

Hon. Jno. J. Herrick, Custom House. 

William B, Gilbert, Palmyra, N. Y. 

John Harper, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

M. Vinten Dahlgren, Washington, D. C, 

Mrs. Helen McDonald, Cornwall, Ont. 

Mrs, A. H. West, Fanwood, N. J. 

Mra. M. A. Bacon, Elmira, N. Y. 

Mrs. Mary W. Mott, Auburn, Ind. 





PRESS NOTICES. 


Home Journal. Dec. 23, 1874; N. Y. Observer, Dec. 24, 
1874; Christian Intelligencer, Feb. 11, 1875; The Me- 
thodist, Feb. 20, 1875; Evening Mail, March 1, 1875; 
Mother’s Magazine, March, 1875; The School Journal 
March 13, 1875 ; The School Journal, Feb. 13, 1875; The 
Baptist Union, Feb. 2, 1875; The Charch Journal, March 
$1, 1875; Moore’s Rural New Yorker, April 3, 1875; 
Phrenological Journal, March, 1875 





CHILDREN’S EDITION. PRICE, $1,50. 


Sent post-paid, on receipt of price. Mlustrated with 
twenty full page, elegant plates. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


The Dawn of Childhood. Invocation to Christmas. 
The Annunciation. The Nativity. 
Presentation inthe Temple. The Star of Bethlehem. 
The Adoration ofthe Magi, The Infancy of John. 
The Baptism of Christ. Christ Healing the Sick. 
Jesus Raising Jairus Daughter. Christ Blessing Children 
Betrayal of the Saviour. Jesus Befare Pilate. 
Christ Bearing the Cross. The Crucifixion. 
Christ’s Death on the Cross. Descent from the Cross. 
The Burial of Christ. The Resurrection. 
The Ascension of Jesus Public mind in regard to 
{the Book. 


ADULTS EDITION. PRICE, $3.00. 
Illustrated with fifty-two full-page, elegant plates. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS : 


The Dawn of Childhood. Invocation of Christmas. 
Prophetic of the Saviour. The Annunciation. 
The Marriage ofthe Virgin The Nativity. 

(from the Sacred Traditions) The Star of Bethlehem. 


Presentation in the Temple. The Infancy of John. 
The Adoration of the Magi. The Baptism of Christ. 
The Preaching of John. Christ Healing the Sick. 


The Fest in the Wilderness. Jesus with the Father. 


The Sermon on the Mount. Transfiguration. 

Raising Daughter of Jairus. Jesus in the Corn-field. 

Chriet Bless ng Children. Destrnction of Jerusalem 
(Foretold 


Jesus Raising the Widow's 
8 Jesus Raising Lazarus. 
Christ's Prayer after the 

The Betrayal of Jesus. Jesus Before Pilate. 
Christ £ the Cross. The Crucifixion. 
Christ’s Death on the Cross. Christ's Descent from the 
The Burial of Christ. (Cross. 
Christ Appearing to His Dis- The Resurrection. 
ciples. Jeans at Emmaus. 
christ at the Tiberian Sea. The Ascension of Jesus. 
Death of the Virgin Mary (from the Sacred Traditions.) 


on. 
The Last Supper. 





This book will be shortly followed by others, now 
in manuscript, ‘‘ The Parables of the Bible and Fables 
of Life,” for children, to be copiously illustrated. 
‘Travels in Space,”’ an astronomical narrative poem, 
also for children. ‘Sacred and Miscellaneous Poems,” 
for adults, also to be handsomely illustrated. 
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WHEE 


ROTARY-HOOK LOCK-STITCH 


Sewing Machines. 


MORE THAN 


1,000,000 


OF THEIR 


FAMILY MACHINES 


IN USE. 


A QUARTER of a CENTURY’S trial has 
demonstrated their superiority. 

















66 W BEELER & WILSON’S NEW No. 6 


MACHINE must eventually supersede 
all others now run with which it comes in 
competition. We recommend for it the highest 
award which it is in the power of the Institute 
to bestow.”—From the unanimous t) 
the five Judges of the American Institute, New 
York, 1874. 

The Board of Managers unanimously ap- 
proved the report, and recommended for this 
machine the Gold Medal of the Institute. 

The Board of Direction unanimously ap- 
proved this recommendation, and awarded the 
Gold Medal to Wheeler & Wilson, the only 
gold medal awarded for a Sewing Machine by 
the American Institute for many years. 

The Austrian official Repcert of the Vienna 
Exposition, pronounced it “the marvel of the 
Exposition,” and added, “this universal ma- 
chine sews the heaviest leather harness and 
the finest gauze with a truly pearl stitch.” 

- The Grand Medal of Progress was awarded 
or it. 


What the Leading Manufacturers of Boots 
and Shoes say of 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 





SNE XE MAF 


SEWING MACHINE. 


We, manufacturers of boots and shoes, are 
using Wheeler & Wilson’s New No. 6 Sewing 
Machine in all kinds of stitching on our work, 
and confidently believe that it will supersede 
all others in this branch of manufactures, for 
the following reasons : 

1, The work done by this machine is superior 
to that of any other in variety, amount, - 
lence and beauty. 

2. This machine is more durable than any 
other of its class, requiring much less outlay 
for —— and renewal of parts. 

8. It does the cording or staying of button 
holes in a most elegant and substantial manner, 
without the expense of royalty. 

In short, because by the use of this machine 
we can turn out superior work at less cost than 


with any other. 
[Signed by many.] 


{3 It is fast superseding all other machines 
for leather work. 





WHEELER & WILSON’S 





INF SENAY INF o. 


MACHINE, 


now for the first time introduced to the public, 
ranks in excellence with their famous No. 6 
Machine, but has some modifications adaptin 
it to special classes of work. The Tailor wil 
find it as well suited to his work as is No. 6 to 
leather work. It might properly be termed 
the Tailor’s Machine. 

Send for Circular to 


Wheeler & Wilson MT'g Co, 


No, 44 Fourteenth St., New York. 


ER VWILSON'S $20 BONDS. 











CITY BUREAU 
FOR THE SALE OF THE 
First Mortgage Premium Bonds 


OF THE 


Industrial Exhibition Company, 


SECURED BY A TRUST DEED OF THE WHOLE 
PROPERTY, AUTHORIZED BY A SPECIAL 
ACT OF THE LEGISLATURE OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK, PASSED 
APRIL 29th, 1874. 





The Purchaser of a $20 Bond 


Will receive for his Bond at the time of redemption the 
amount invested, and a bonus in lieu of interest. The 
interest on the whole Loan is unequally distributed in 
Premiums ranging from $100,000 downwards. In no 
case can a bondholder receive less than $21, and may 
become entitled to any of the following sums: 


APRIL AND OCTOBER 
IN EACH YBAR. 


JANUARY AND JULY 
IN EACH YEAR. 


$100,000 $35,000 
$10,000 $500 $10,000 $500 
5,000 200 5,000 200 
8,000 100 3,000 200 
1,000 50 1,000 50 


Four distributions per year—January, April, July and 
October—which will continue until the whole loan is 
redeemed, These Bonds are placed at the smal! de- 
nomination of $20, in order to bring them within the 
reach of those who have hitherto been debarred from 
taking an interest in large undertakings. 

Every one will here find a safe investment, with 
guaranteed interest, and the additional opportunity of 
obtaining a very large sum of money. 

It isthe most equitable system of Finance now in 
use, as the holder of the Bonds and the Company are 
equally benefited. One half of the Loan, say ten mil- 
lions, will be invested in Mortgage and Government 
Bonds, the interest on which will pay off the Bonds of 
the Company, and the residue in the lands and Crystal 
Palace Building, which secures the Bondholders by a 
Trust Deed. 

All Future allotments will be made precisely as an- 
nounced. It will be an inflexible rule not to pudlish the 
names of the holders of the Bonds which obtain pre- 
miums. 


Apply for Bonds, or circulars, or information to 


ALBERT WELLES, 
67 University Place. 


BUREAU POR THE SALE BY INSTALLMENT OF THE 
FIRST MORTCACE 


Premium Bonds of the Industrial Exhibition Company. 


[From the Herald Sept. 8, 1874.] 


THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


Yesterday afternoon Tammany Hal! was filled by a 
respectable gathering te witness the first premium al- 
lotment of the Industrial Exhibition Bonds, which 
event inaugurated a new epoch in American finance. 
The system upon which the drawing was made is one 
which comes to America with the highest European 
indorsement. The French, Prussian and other govern- 
ments have raised immense sums—over $600,000,000 in 
gold by means of this system, which is the creation of 
the Rothschilds. In the opening address, F. A. 
Alberger, President of the Company, stated at great 
length the workings of the system, saying, in the 
course of the explanation, that as each bond cost only 
$2) it was within the power of the workingman and 
tradesmar, to assist in one of the greatest enterprises 
that New York City had ever taken in hand. The 
system, besides the foreign prestige and experience 
spoken of, has the sanction of the Legislature of the 
State by Special enactment. 

Some time since a detailed account of the plans of the 
Industrial Exhibition Company were published in the 
Herald. To re-state the object of the Company tersely, 
it is to build on what is now known as the “Cattle 
Yards,"’ between Ninety-eighth and One-hundred and 
second streets, near Central Park, a Crystal Palace, 
which is to serve as a perpetual museum, exhibition 
and sales mart, fer the industries of the nations of the 
earth. It is hoped to have the buildings finished in 
1876, so that all the products and works of art which 
have been at Philadelphia on exhibition, can be 
brought here and left permanently as a monument to 
American and foreign industry. 


Ga” Remit by Draft on New York City Banks, by 
Registered Letter, or Post Office Money Order. 








The New York Fcho 
Journal Printing ompar 
haue every facility far furnish 
ing, at shartest notice, all ini 
of Printed ar §nqraued 
Programmes, 

Snuitations, 
firculars, 
Pamphlets, 
Letter Heads, 
fFards, Xc., 


_ The mast modern and taste 
fully desiqned type used, ani 
the test skilled workmen em: 


floyed. 
Aue usatral. Address, 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 


89 LIBERTY STREET. 


COLLEGE PRINTING. 


ataloques, 
Faciety Pamphlets, 
-Snuttatians, 
Programmes, 
Letter Heads, dc 
Gatten uh in the handsome 
styles. 
Printed, Lithographed, ani 
Engraved wark of elegant de 





sign and superar finish. 


Stddress, 


New York School Journ: 
PUBLISHING C0., 
89 LIBERTY STREET. 





EVERYTHING PERTAINING TO 


EDUCATION, 
SCHOOLS, 


COLLECES 


Will be found in the Enlarged and Illustrated 


NEw YoRK SCHOOL JOURNA 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEEK IN NEW 
YORK CITY. 





SKETCHES OF SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 


STORIES BY OUR BEST WRITERS. 


THE LEADING TEACHERS OF THE COUNT? 
TAKE IT. 





PRICE, $2.50 PER YEAR. 





Teachers be sure and send for a specimen copy ‘0 


KELLOGG & MERRILL, 
89 Liberty St., New Yo 
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AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


RENEW !—We have been obliged to strike 
off some names because the money for a re- 
newal has not been sent us. We think no 
teacher after a moment’s thought would wish 
us to give our paper to them. Notice andsee 
if you find a blue mark on the editorial page. 
We shall give you notice and desire you to 
renew at least two weeks in advance of expira- 
tion, so that your file will be complete. 


MIcROSscoPEs.—We desire to send more of 
these to teachers. You will need them this 
summer on the flowers. Send $1.50 for either 
the Gem or the Pocket ; or send $2.75 and get 
microscope and the JOURNAL. 


To AGENTS.—We draw your attention to 
the attractive features of the JOURNAL. 

1. It is apparent on a brief examination by a 
live teacher that it is the best educational 
paper published. 

2. The price is low for a paper containing 
the value this does, 

3. You will find that the large edition we 
sent out in January has given tlie whole 
country a knowledge of the paper and sub- 
scriptions can be easily taken. 

4. We will give you liberal terms. 


ExPrraTIons.—Look at the printed label 
on your paper; the date thereon shows when 
the subscription expires. Forward the money 
for renewal at least two weeks in advance. 


WuHERE’s My PAPER?—We get a 
many letters from subscribers about. the mid- 
dle of every month saying, “ Where’s my 
paper?” The answer generally is, “ Your sub- 
scription expired with the first number of the 
month, and your name was, of course, cut off, 
because you did not renew in time.” 


How to Stop Your Paprer.—The NEw 
York ScHOOL JOURNAL is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your paper. 
That will not stop it. Do not write upon it 
and return it yourself. That lays you liable 
toa tine. There arethree ways to stop it : Ist. 
When you subscribe state that you wish the 
paper to stop at the expiration of the time 
paid for. 2d. If you did not so expressly 
order, send a postal-card to reach us any time 
before the expirations. 3. If you have ne- 
glected these two simple methods, and the 
time to which you have paid is past, send a 
letter enclosing pay for each paper issued since 
your subscription expired, at the rate of seven 
cents a copy orthirty cents a month. If your 
paper does not stop promptly thereupon, you 
may be assured your letter has been mis- 
carried ; and, to test the fact, send a “ postal” 
at once, that measures may be instituted for 
finding it or recovering the mouey. 


A WRITER in Land and Water gives some 
curious instances of the sensibility of ducks to 
colors and musical sounds. He once had in 
his garden a border of China asters of the 
most brilliant colors. The ducks would con- 
gregate round these and lie there for hours. 
They never pecked at them asif they found 
snails or slugs amongst them. They appeared 
simply gazing at them, as if attracted by the 
gay colors. Another time he had a large 
clump of very brilliant violet flowers which 
by their brightness shone out from the rest of 
the border. This clump was like a magnet to 
the ducks ; some of them were always around 
it. One evening the writer had a party of 
friends. It was summer time, and the doors 
of the sitting-room were open to the lawn. 
One of the company commenced playing on 
the piano. No sooner was there a pause in 
the music than two ducks, which had by some 
means got inte the room, rose from under a 
chair and waddled all over the apartment, 
queting loudly. On the music commencing 
again e ducks crouched down, perfectly 
silent while it continued. The experiment 
was made several times, with the same result. 
That it was not surprise or fear which induced 
this behavior was afterward proved, for on sub- 
sequent occasions these same ducks would, 
upon hearing the piano, leave the field and 
come into the room to listen. 


PROFESSOR of Astronomy to mendacious and 
ignorant student: “ What causes the Aurora 

realis, sir?” (Tries to think.) “I knew, 
sir, but I’ve forgotten.” Professor, tee? 
“Great Heavens! The only man in the colli 
who knew what the Aurora was, and he has 
forgotten it.”— Union College Mag. 

A Derrort young woman tried to be aristo- 
cratic; and did not look at the money that she 
gave the horse-car conductor, but he meekly 
gave her back the lozenge on which was writ- 
ten “I’ll never cease to love thee,” and said 
that he was an orphan with five little brothers 





. 1875. | 
Grand Opera Brand” 





DOUBLE FACED & DOUBLE WARP 
BLACK ALPACAS. 


BEAVER BRAND 





(TRADE MARK PATENTED.]} 


SILK FINISHED 


Black Pure Mohairs 


Are Handsomer than ever for Spring Wear, 


BRAND.” 


A 


“SABLE 





Diamond Lustre Turkish Brilliantines. 
We take pleasure in calling your special attention 
to our 


“Sable Brand of Turkish Brilliantines.” 


These beautiful goods are sold by most of the leading 
Dry Goods Retailers throughout the United States. 
Purchasers will know these goods, as a ticket is 
attached to each piece bearing a picture of the Opera 
House, a Beaver, or a Sable. 


Also, Pure Silk Warp Black Alpacas. 





SOLE IMPORTERS, 


EVANS, PEAKE & C0,, 


380 & 382 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
J. W. SMITH, 
Steam Heating and Ventilating Engineer, 


Furaishes plans and specifications, and will contract 
for heating and ventilating public and private buildings 
by steam. 

Special attention given to heating and ventilatin 
school houses and all buildings requiring thorough 
ventilation. 

J. W. 8. has scsenty comatoted the heating and ven 
tila! of two of the largest and best school houses in 
the city of Cleveland, both of which have been pro- 

ed a complet by all who have examined 








them. 
Refers, by permission, to the following: 
M. G. Warrsrson, Baq., President of 
cation, 


F. BuERNE, 
J.C. Dewar, 
W. K. Surra, 


A. J. Rickorr, Superintendent of Education, 
Watrer Biyrue, Architect, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Office at the CLEVELAND TUBE WORKS, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


JNO. EF. LUTHER, 
79 NASSAU STREET, N. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of 
SCHOOL, COLLEGE, CHURCH CLASS, 
4 SOCIETY & FRATERNITY 
Pins, Badges & Medals, 
At short notice and very reasonable prices. 
YEING.—STATEN ISLAND FANCY DYEING 
ESTABLISHMENT 


A , Nernewe & Co., 
Office, 5 & 7 John ae Offices—1142 a 


of Edu- 


{ puitaing Committee, 





Y. 








to support, and must be excused. 


Sid Bia Asie ie lies ee 





Catarrh ! 


“ Oatarrh c’ the Nesal Passages, Bars. and Throat,” a 
pemphiet by 4. N. Williamson, M. D., late Clinical Phy- 
sician in the University Medica) College. Price, 16 cents. 
Address, 28 East 20th street. 

“ Dr. Williamson's long experience and success in the 
treatment of Oatarrhal and Throat affections renders 


| valuable whatever comes from -his pen.”—Journal oi 
| Medical Science. 





TO INTRODUCE BARTLETT'S 


ODYDMOW'T, 


For the TEETH, I will send a smal! box, together with a tooth brush, 
te any address, free, on receipt of 25 conte. 
ww. H. L. BARTLETT, 
315 West 2ist St., N. Y. 


eS W. J. STEWART, Dentist, 


330 West 30th Street, N. Y. 

Artificial Teeth a Specialty. A set as low as $10.00. 
For the extraction of Teeth, without pain, Dr. Ambrose, 
& regular and experienced Physician, will administer 
Chloroform or Ether. The Lungs and Heart always 
examined by the Stethoscope. Work done out of the 


City. 
BEAUTIFUL SET OF CONTINUOUS 


basssacs) GUM TEETH, $15. 


On Improved Whalebone Rubber—the most comfortable 
and closely-fitting material worn. Warranted equal to 
any made. Soli id fillings, 00. Durable silver 
fillings, $1.00. ploma awarded by the American 
Institute for best epecimens exhibited at the yo 
Palace in 1857. Painless Extracting with gas, $1.00. 


Dr. MEADER, 
262 Sivth Ave., N.¥ 








Bet. 16th & 17th Ste. 





CANCER, 


Cured by Dr. BOND’S DISCOVERY, 


Dr. Bonp’s CHEMICAL ANTIDOTESs unite with and 
destroy the virus of Cancer and Skin Affections, but 
will not affect the healthy part. Patients may visit 
the city and remain while under treatment at the 
Penna. Cancer Institute (one of the handsomest mar- 
ble ecifices in the city), and the finest remedial In 
stitute in the country. Remedies, with full directions, 
sent to any part o! world. 


G3” Send for pamphlets and particulars. Address, 


H. T. BOND, M.D., Penna. Cancer Institute, 
3208 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOOT POWER Band, Circular, 
and Scroll Saws. Boring and Mor- 
ticing Machines. Emery Wheels, 
Lathes, etc. Toole in Chests. Tele- 
ph Apparatus for learning without 
ateacher. And an elegant $10 Scroll 
Saw for Brackets, Frames, etc. Send 
ome for list of designs, or illustrated 
circulars, of any particular article. 


JAMES R. HEISLEY, 


\New Brunswick, N.J. 





ELOGUTION—SUMMER COURSE. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 


or 
Elocution and Oratory, 
1418 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
J. W. SHOEMAFER, A. M., Principal. 
CLass AND Private INSTRUCTION. 


Special Summer Course of Ten Weeks, beginning 
June 22. Send for Circular. : 


Crystal Microscope, 


A 8a ior Instrument for Zoologists, Geologists 
and mists. Boys aud girls purcha-e it and 
then study the Insecte, Birds and Plants, le 
scientific. Make discoveries. Write fer the scien 


tific journals and get rich. Price. with Instruction 


Book on Science, $1.00. 


PRO. R. LE LEANE, 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y 


All Who Teach or Study Geography 


should see the incomparable works of the great Amer’ 
can Geographer, Commodore ,M. F. Mavs. There are 
now four books, suited to al) grades of schol«rship, as fu!- 
lows: 
MAURY’S FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY... .$ .6) 
MAURY'S WORLD WE LIVE IN.... ......+- . 1.25 
MAURYsS MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY............ 2.00 
MAURY’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY........ esccee 2.25 
Beautifully printed. Fully illustrated with fine maps 
and engravings. Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 
Those who wish to examine, with a view to introduc- 
tion, wil be furnished with specimens at half price. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 








155 and 157 Orosby St., New York. 
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CARPET CLEANING, 


CARPET CLEANING. 
T. M. STEWART, 
(Formerly Senior partner of No. 157 West $24 Street,) 
326 SEVENTH AVENUE, 


AND, 


34 PENN STREET, BROOKLYN, E. D. 
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Carpets thoroughly freed from dust and moth with- 

out injury to the finest fabric. 

Also by our new method, we can remove all STAINS 


from Carpets, whatever cause, without injury to color. 
Orders, by post or otherwise, promptly attended to. 





UNION & BOSTON 


Steam Carpet Cleaning Works. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1861. 


This establishment is so well known that printed 
references are not necessary 
PLEASE REMEMBER THAT THIS MACHINE DOES NOT 
WET OR DA¥P YOUR CARPETS. 


CARPETS TAKEN UP, CLEANED AND RE- 
LAID 


No. 9 East Nineteenth Street 
Bet. Broadway and Fifth ave., NEW YORK 
AND 
Cor. Bond & Third Streets, 
BROOKLYN 

TEMPLE & FOX, Proprietors, 





R. 8. BERGEN’S 
Steam Carpet - Cleaning 


WoRKs. 
241 ro 247 E. FIFTY-SIXTH STREET, 
(Bet 2d and 3d aves.), NEW YORK. 
All orders by mail or otherwise promptly attended 
to. Entire satisfaction given. Cartage free 


BEST UP-TOWN 
Book and Stationery Store, 


JAMES L HASTIE, 
No. 1235 BROADWAY, 
Betwee 30th and Sist Sts. NEW YORK. 
All th books on hand da: cation. 
American, Freneh and English Wing Papers vee 
an Cards Engra’ 
highest style of the art. _ aes 0 Ce 
HASTIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
One Dellar for 3 Months; 2 Cents per Day. 
Lideral discouns to Teachers. 


TO TEACHERS! 
We have a fine collection of 25 minerals in a case, 
which we send for $5 C.O.D. Be sure and get it for 


your school. 
Address, 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 


BROWN BROTHERS & (0, 
No. 59 Wall Street, 
NEW YORK, 
Issue Commercial and Tarvelers’ Letters of Cred‘, 
available in Dollars in the United States and adjacent 


countries, and in Pounds Sterling in any part of te 
world. 


N.Y. Newspaper Mailing Agency. 
With the latest improved Newspaper Folding 
and Mailing Machines. No. 2% Rose St., near 
Frankfort. JAMES BRADY, 

Proprietor 


C. B. KLEINE, Optician, _ 
No. 274 Sth Ave., New York, 


Manufacturer of all kinds of OPTICAL AND SCIEN. 
TIFIC INSTRUMENTS for Schools and Academies. 
ELECTRO MAGNETIC MACHINERY for Physicians 


Manager and 





THERMOMETERS, BYDROMETERS, Rta 
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STATEMENT OF 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New-York, 


EF. ss. WINSTON, President, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 81, 1874. 

































































ANNUITY ACCOUNT. 
In force, J 1974, Ne Amy. Parte In force, Jan. 1st, 1876, ry”) jan. 058 00 
, Jan. let, 1874,......... D an. ist, 1876,........ 
Issued and hocteen Smitten Oban 3 4,701 0 1] Terminated, ......ccccccccccees 1 4 0 
_ —— == 
50 $26,701 00 50 $26,701 08 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
In force, J 187. 86,416 $289,505,836 In force, Jan. 1st, 1875,....90,914 $901, 928,726 
New — . 12,756 38,126,906 |* coows 2g Nakededeus 8,258 35,704,006 
99,173 |  $327,632,742 wim | $er7,on,e 
Dr. REVENUE ACCOUNT. Cr. 
Po Balance from last account........ $2 963,157 98 |) By paid Death and Endowment Claims, $3,468,645 79 
c Premiums received.............--- 15,651,078 = + = feos ans s0neadadaeegatauln 2.901197 * 
neal osayectosens _ “« % Burrendered ‘Policies and Ad: 
Tia. tnecspenengrathovess 4,984,615 36 
“« « Commissions Teyntshs of cur- 
rent and ext ishment of 
i.  Uiiatie peasne. @ 800,499 96 
“4 and Taxes........... 792,690 88 
Balance to New Aceount............. 69,157,411 31 
$62,220,51 310 68 $82,220,310 68 
Po <= semaines =—=————— 
Dr. BALANCE SHEET. Cr. 
‘Bo Reserve at four t......,....$67,911,199 47 || By Bonds and Mortgages............. $56,916,056 39 
* Claims by Dea' not yet due ... om 442,306 79 q United States and New-York State 
bee oats mortem Dividends, due on MEE. weipcuel ucbeedsconcs 8,023,375 38 
Fie aan este veseceee 28,830 47 || “* Real bocee, Sladeckceussas sts ONe mee OD 
= Eeplame - atamgnncaaen San | et ene ss 
PPYTTTITITITT TTT nies at in Ocos cocescceses 
a “ a Fes enntesly tat rasmus lel 
= ums de ', 
j oe ame Ia a = inelpaiy 1,095,672 19 
"ter Bheoes | peach, am sed 120,225 28 
‘ Balances due by Agents........... 12,502 34 
$72,446,970 06 $72,446,970 06 








From the Undivided Surplus a Dividend will be apportioned to each Policy which shall be in force at 
1876. 


ite anniversary in 





ISAAC FP. LLOYD, Auditor. 


I have carefull cunmsined the foregoing Statement, and find the same cerrect. 
January Wth, 





HOTB.—By act of the Trustees the membership of this Company is limited te ome hundred thousand 
insured lives. 





TRUSTEES. 


Praepericx 8. Winston, 
Vv. L. Prurs, 


Samusu. E. Sprouts, 
Samus. M. CorNELL, 
Lucivs RoBtnson, 
W. Surrn Brown, 
Ricuarp PaTRIckK, 





RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


Henry A. SuyTuHe, 
Wri E. Doves, 
Groree 8. Coz, 
Wuiuu1aM M. VERMILYB, 
Joun E. DEVELIN, 
Martin Bates, 

Ww. A. Harnea, 
Seymour L. Hustszp, 
Oxiver H. Pater, 
Henry E. Davirs, > 
Ricnarp A. McCurpy, 
FRANCIS Te 


WM. H. - BARTLETT, 


J. Et.zaor Conpicr, 
James C, Hotpew, 
Harmon C. von Post, 
Gro. C. RicHarpson, 
ALEXANDER H. Rics, 
W. F. Bascocs, 

F. Ratcurorp Stagr, 
Frepeaick H. Cossirt, 
Lewis May, 

OLIVER Harum an, 
Tuomas Dickson, 
Henny W. Sura. 





0. H, PALMER, JOHN M. STUART, 
Solicitor. 





ctuary. Sevvelary. 
Isaac L. a MD., 8, Winston, M.D., 
Medical yi Bi, 
GRAND 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 


(iene in a Lifetime, 


“THERE is a TIDE in the affairs of MAN 
which taken at the flood leads on to FORTUNE.” 


500,000 Dollars for $100, 


IN THE GREAT 


EXTRAORDINARY DRAWING 


or 


April 22, (875. 
1,200,000 Dollars in Prizes. 





Only 1 may f Tickets, 1 Prize to every 7 Tickets. 
1 prteeo 500,000 Dollars 
1 Prise 0 
1 Prise 
2 Prizes 
4 Prizes 
12 Prizes of 5. 
2 Prises of 1, 
473 Prizes of 500 each. 
1601 Prizes amonnting to 
2097 Prizes. Amount Drawn, 1,200,000 Dollars 


All the Prises above stated are Drawn at this Drawing. 
Pe Ons 
ves, . y ‘ent 
$10 a Brett Si ; ; 
ed. pine sent free. 
for F Spanish 2 Bank Bills, Governments, 


To prevent Loss Mail remit Registered 
letter, Office order Dak on New York, or by Ex- 


picts price paid 


Address all Orders to 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
P, 0, Box 4448, 11 Wall Street, New York. 


Conservatory of Music, 


NEW YORE, 


112 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Between 16th & 117th Sts., (Knabe Building,) 


The most successful and complete Masic School in the World. 


All branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music pract 
cally and theoretically taught, by the most eminen’ 
instructors, at moderate prices. 

The Amateur Orchestra meet every Tuesday, at 8 P. 
M.; Classical Soirees by the Professors, every second 
Wednesday; Lectures every third Wednesday. 

Opera Recitals every fourth Wednesday in each month 

The Library, consisting of 15,000 musical works, is ac 
a reasible to pupils, 


“LONG’ 8S TELLURIAN.” 

Usep in all th 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS 


of 
New York City. 
Address, 

M. LONG, 
89 Liberty Street 
New York, 
office of this pa- 
per, where one 

can be seen. 











PIAN OS 


Cabinet Organs 


PIAN OS 


PIANOS |! 


and Mielodeons! 


M. M. MERRELL’S 
PIANO WAREROOMS, No. 8 UNION SQUARE 


A large stock, incl Pianos of the best makers, for sale 
Repatring done 


plied to purchase. ea. 


cheap for cash, or to rent. Mi for 
Call and e before 7 vee ny iby 


xamine 
MERRELL., late Cummings, No. 8, Union Square. 





MISFIT CARPETS. 


GOOD SECOND-HAND AND MISFIT 


CARPETS & OIL CLOTHS, 


English Brussels, Three-ply and Ingrain, 
VERY CHEAP AT THE OLD PLACE, 


112 FULTON STREET, 


Side Entrance, 


Sent throughout the Union Free of Charge. 





S, CHIMDEN N 





t 26.John Strads DREN TERS SY 





AGENTS WANTED. 





The United States LifeInsurance Co. 


(Incorporated 1850—Assets, 82,500,000.) 


Will make direct contracts, npon a commission basis only, for vacant territory in Canada and the United 
States, north of Arkansas, Tennessee and North Carolina. 


Liberal commissions will be given to capable and r 


th} 





parties who mean business. Previous fam- 


iliarity with Life Insurance not requisite. Agents discharged from other companies for misconduct, and 


those looking for salaries, need not apply. 


261, 262 AND 263 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





TO TEACHERS. 


We desire the careful and thoughtful at- 
tention of Teachers who may wish to make 
an addition to their income, to correspond 
with the 


UN IVE RSAL 


Life Insurance Company, 
17 & 19 WARREN ST., 


who will make special terms with gentlemen | Moun 


of character and influence to represent us, 
The advantages we offer are such that Teachers 
will be able to insure with us, although for 
various reasons they cannot entertain the 
offers of other companies. 

The merits of the plan 
the 


Universal Life Insurance Co. 


Of NEW YORK, 


inangurated by 


are— 

1. Premiums about 20 per cent. less than 
those charged by the Mutual companies. 

2. A straightforward and definite contract, 
liberal in its terms. 

3. Claimns paid in 30 days after satisfactory 
proof of death. 

4. Ample security. 

The Company’s policies in force cover nearly 
18,500 lives, and over $40,000,000 in insurance. 
Its assets are nearly $4,000,000, and premium 
income $1,250,000. 

Agents of ability liberatly dealt 
with. ° 

OFFICE: 


17:& 19 WARREN STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


WM. WALKER, PRESIDENT. 
H. J. FURBER, Vieg-PResIDEXT. 





J. H. BEWLEY, Smonerary. 





BELLS, 








-MENEELY'S BELLS. 


Be Churches, etc., known 4 the Re alte since 2 See, 
e at * THE 
FOUNDRY, ” West Tae N.Y. New 4 
ountings. Catalogues eee No Agencies. 





ERUCKEYE BELL a 


Superior 7 ~ 
mounted with the 








y 
action of water. It is ay than 
Lead Pipe, af win tact four times 
be is worth 7 double 
inaterial It is recommended 
by nearly ev architect in New 
ork as ** superior to all other water 
ag Descriptive pamphlets sent 
y mail free. Price 16 —- Me 
pound for all sizes. 
ceived by tin- Sa pod or tin-coated 
imitations. COLWELL LE , 213 tre Street, 
New = Also SS of — & Pine Sheet 
Lapa, Ber Lead, Block Tin Pipe n, Pig Tin, Pig 
Solder, — r~\— allea’ at tight 


WATER 








REMIUM CHESTER WHITE , GS.—$15 each, 
$2Wa a, — MM JTH CORN, and 


dibs by mail, $1; peck $2; 

+ bushel $3 ; bushel $5. reulars an td Sample Path ve 
ages of Seeds Free for 2 stamps. 
BOYER, Par mosborg, Ob Chester Co., Pa. 





MAGIO LANTERNS AND MIOROSOOPES 
IN EVERY VARIETY. 
Catalogues with full descriptions and instructions, 


sent free. 
McALLISTER, Manufacturing Optician, 
49 Nassau 8t., N. ¥, 











